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Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, a great philosopher of the last century: in the words of 
Wind in his first Reith Lecture, ‘the artistic life that he saw about him resembles 
ours in many ways’. A contemporary lithograph after a drawing by Ludwig Sebbers 


PROVIDENT 
PEOPLE 


ey i This 20-minute colour and sound film has been seen by invited 

A audiences in all parts of the country since 6th April, when it was 
first shown at the annual general meeting of the U.K. Provident 
Institution. 


Provident People, while ‘enhancing the reputation of the Institu- 
tion, is much more than an “ advertisement”, The story relates to 
the ambitions of James and Ann who come to Gracechurch Street 
tc take out their first life policy, and to the requirements of a factory 
‘owner whose pensions business we are handling; but it also covers 
a wider theme. 

Famous landmarks come into the picture, which brings out the 
importance of the City’s world-wide earnings and shows how the 
premiums paid by the policyholder contribute to the national 
prosperity, while encouraging thrift and independence. Photographed 

ie. - in Eastman-colour this film includes many O Gebaine scenes in the 
: City of London. 


16 mm copies may be borrowed free of charge from Sound 
Services Ltd., Wilton Crescent, Merton Park, London, S.W.19, 
who are handling Provident People on ‘behalf of the Institution, 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C,3 & 
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\" tooth irae because she feared the pain 
Bishop Aylmer “though he were an old Man, and — 
had not many Teeth to spare, immediately had the 
‘Surgeon come and pull out one of his Teeth... in 

her Majestie’s Presence. Which accordingly was 

don: and She was hereby encouraged to submit to 
the Operation herself. 
Today such heroism is unknown, and flea 
unnecessary. We aim to keep our teeth, and to 
-keep them healthy. And we know, for example, 
that the earlier we start our children in good dental — 

_ habits—by teaching them the.C D E F rule for good — 
teeth—the mote promise we give them of inet 
teeth both now and in adult life. 
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‘s CLEANING “Ofen and thorough, toss tem ? 
’ remove food particles that can cause ay 
decay. pie each meal if possible. 


What a brilliant idea, to give a ‘Good Companion’ for that special gift. 
And the attractive terms make it easy to buy. ‘Good Companion’ 4— - 
bees. 25/- deposit and 18 monthly payments of 29/4. Cash £25 (with tabulator 
a £27.10.0). “Good Companion’ 5 in choice of 6 colours £32.10.0 cash or on 
¥ rs _ easy terms. Choice of three cases for both models, luxury case 7/6 extra. 


: _ Imperial ‘6000 COMPANION 
2 =the family PORTABLE 


D DENTIST Regular visits to catch any es 
trouble early. > bahar 


E EXERCISE Lots of chewing—appl se ae 
celery, chewing gum; raw vegetak les. ics ae: 
Helps to clean teeth, promotes ow of — an 
saliva (nature’s mouthwash); stimulates Va 
gums, aids proper jaw development. eee i 


F FOOD Plenty of milk, butter, esas fe 
eggs: tich “in minerals and vitamins 


From typewriter | 
_ dealers, stores and, FREE: Please send me a copy of your “Begifiner’s Guide’ and 


| 
_stationers through- | full details of imperial “Good Companion’ portables. | 2 
out the country. | : t e v 
a See:your local |< NAME 0.00.0... 2p avant deanna nena eben reagan emcee oat | S ee and h weet ae 
Stockist or fill in | al i A 
the coupon and | ADDRESS) «25.25 seieee asesecngpanacatnensinseersnsnsecsneasesscanectnscete snes | 
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What will be Mr. K dy’s Foreign Policy? 
What will be Mr. Kennedy's Foreign Policy: 
| By DOUGLAS STUART, B.B.C. Washington correspondent 
ESTING in the sunshine of Florida ‘after his arduous that as President of the United States he will not countenance 
campaign, President-elect John Kennedy has at the the relinquishment of American or of allied rights in Berlin. 
same time been taking the opportunity to think out in Thirdly, while not downgrading the possible value of a summit 
detail his future policies*. He believes that the American conference, he has made it clear that he believes the President 
people have given him a mandate for a great national effort, and should work from Washington and not travel abroad unless there 
that nowhere is this effort more needed than in the field of is clear proof of its being in the national interest. 
foreign policy. From his public statements and speeches it would As for China, the President-elect has promised a complete 
appear that Senator Kennedy groups America’s relations with the re-examination of American policy towards Peking. It is certain, 
rest of the world under three heads. however, that he will not abandon the United States alliance with 
First, there is the all-important question of America’s relations Nationalist China, nor reverse America’s policy of keeping 
with Russia and China. Secondly, there is the problem of People’s Republic of China out of the United Nations. What his 
America’s relations with the underdeveloped and uncommitted public speeches indicate, however, is a deep-seated desire to 
nations of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, Thirdly, there is reduce tension between the two Chinas in the Strait of Formosa, 
the question of America’s relations with her allies in Western possibly through a withdrawal of Nationalist troops from 
Europe, which might be summed up in the phrase ‘the future the offshore islands, and an equally strong desire to secure 
of the Atlantic Alliance ’. Peking’s participation in international discussions on nuclear 
a There is nothing to suggest that the President-elect sees these disarmament. 
E three problems as separate one from the other, On the contrary, In his dealings with the leaders of the Communist world, 
his is an organic mind which grasps the interdependence of however, President-elect Kennedy wishes to speak from strength; 
: personalities and circumstance. He realizes that what is done in again and, again he has said that America’s foreign policy must be 
> one area reacts on another, but this realization does not make him _ based on the strong foundation of military power. At the same 
a hesitant. He prefers action to reaction; and in his presidential time, he has emphasized that military power is not enough by 
., campaign Senator Kennedy has already defined certain actions itself. America, he feels, must win the hearts and minds of free 
_____ which he proposes to take early in his new administration. men all over the world. This is why he proposes to launch a 


First, he has promised to make one last effort to secure agree- series of massive programmes in the underdeveloped countries of 
ment with Russia on the question of a nuclear test-ban treaty; Asia, Africa, and Latin America, designed to raise the living 
? this, = hopes, may lead to nuclear disarmament, a first step to standards of the people. In his opinion, poverty is the breeding 

é ament, Secondly, he has warned Mr. Khrushchev ground of communism, But Mr. Kennedy is aware that even the 


* Broadcast on November 12 
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economic and social betterment abroad. He wants, therefore, to 
mobilize the resources of the whole free world to meet and to 
conquer the challenge of communism. This means that in the 
early months of his administration the United States Government 
is likely to bring strong pressure to bear on the richer countries 


Meeting of Communist Leaders in Moscow 


By [AN MeDOUGALL, B.B.C. 


ADERS of Communist Parties from all over the world who 
gathered together in Moscow to celebrate the forty-third 
anniversary of the October Revolution have in the last 
few days* been discussing future strategy. There has not 

been a meeting in Moscow on this scale since 1957, when the 
Chinese representative was Mr. Mao Tse-tung himself. On that 


principle of coexistence 
as being a sound basis 
for relations between 
Socialist and Western 
States and condemning 
deviations from the 
_ orthodox line, whether 
- in the direction of 
revisionism, which 
means tending towards 
a more liberal kind of 
communism, or to- 
wards dogmatism, 
= 2a which means sticking 
4 too literally to the texts 
— of the early Communist 
prophets. On that occa- - 
vie sion the Yugoslav dele- Mr. 
“ge gation refused to agree 
Ee to the final commu- 

wr - niqué, largely because “ 
* of the digs at revisionism, and on this occasion there is no repre- 
sentative from Yugoslavia here—or, if there i is, he has never been 

es mentioned or seen. _ 

ey Inside the courtyard of the Kremlin on these cold, wet Novem- 
Lace ber days, the talk is no longer of revisionism but, in the absence 
_--———s of any spokesman, whether official or unofficial, to tell us what on 


‘ earth is going on, we assume that there is still much talk of dog- 


mn - matism, This is an issue which, for a considtrable time now, has 


_been a matter of private argument between the Russian and 


is Chinese Communists: the Russians, or at any rate the section 
! of their leadership which approves of Mr, Khrushchev’s coexist- 


: ae interpretation on certain portions of the Lenin teachings about 
ap relations with the West; or, as they call.it, with imperialism and 
7 capitalism, It was a part of Lenin’s belief that conflict—probably 
Bhan armed conflict—is inevitable so long as capitalism exists; and for 

some years the Chinese Communists have made it clear that this 
is the interpretation which they themselves prefer. 

It has been Mr. Khrusiichev’s view, on the other hand, that 
were Lenin alive today he would have modified some of his 


not in principle, in the light of modern circumstances. In other 
words, Mr. Khrushchev thinks Lenin would have been for 
coexistence, on the grounds that communism would anyway win 
by peaceful means in the end, whereas the Chinese are not so sure. 
Every now and then it has looked as if they were drawing near 
_ to the Russian point of view, only to shy away again when there 
was a question of giving some irrevocable pledge. The argument 
_ has no benefits to offer the communist world as a whole and that, 
Toughly speaking, is why Mr. Liu Benin Mao Tse-tung’s 


~ 


riches of the United States are inaiftictent to pay 2S pace 
defence at home, and to underwrite world-wide programmes of 


occasion a communiqué was eventually put out laying down the 


Khrushchev reviewing the military parade © in Moscow on November 7 to a the 

anniversary of the 1917 revolution. On his right is Marshal Malinovsky, Soviet Defence 

Minister; on his ae Mr. Liu Shao-chi, the Chinese President, and Mr. bbe. i _ Brezhnev, 
the Soviet President 


_ mever even tried to exist with. And thus Mr. 
less arguing. - 
ence policy, think that the Chinese place an unnecessarily rigid 


- cerned—and also go, perhaps, a little more gently on the United 


views, which were perfectly valid forty years ago, in detail, if 


_ Mr. Khrushchev is right. 


* Broadcast on November 12 ; 2 re 


It is not ae from his 
of the United States is ca free 
dom. He is hoping to give a read to ae whole soucomenialt! 
world.— From Our Own Correspondent’ ee Service) went oe 

. So: ea eae 


aden 


special correspondent sree 


chief lieutenant—is now in Moscow. The fadteriame are ‘that every 
effort will be made to produce a declaration of strong solidarity 
which makes generous concessions to the Soviet point of view. 

This question of solidarity brings me to the other big event 
of the week here, which was reaction to the United States elec- 
tion. It is now established that Mr. Kennedy’ 's victory has been a 
matter for considerable sae rejoicing in the Soviet Communist 

. leadership, because 
they see him as the 
man who may restore — 
relations between the 
two countries to what 
they were in the days 
of Franklin D. Roose-— 
velt; and because, from 
the Kremlin’ s point of 
view, nobody could 
have been less welcome — 
than Mr. Nixon. 

_ Mr. Kennedy’s ap- 
- pearance on television 

demonstrated that he 

has certain ideas about — 
= the Far East which 
may be of interest to” 
the Communist Chinese — 
Government—and, for 
the matter of that, to 
the Government on Formosa as well. And even if the Peking 
Government regards him as just angther capitalist, they may, none 
the less, agree that some capitalists are less capitalist than others 
and that a period of ‘wait and see’ can do no harm. 

From the point of view of agreement with their Soviet | 
comrades, Mr. Kennedy’s election should make things easier 
because it is difficult to refuse to coexist with someone you have — 
Khrushchev’s 
arguments are strengthened, oF rather, he should. have to do 


So what we expect here is some kind of agreement basen the SE 
Soviet Union and China which will, at one and the same time, ; 
close the door on their differences—so far as the public is con- 


States than it would have done had Mr. Nixon been elected: a 
sort of short thaw, in other words—a marking time until Mr. fe 
Kennedy takes up “office and either fulfils their hopes or dashes _ 
them to the ground. I am not trying to suggest that the pine 
‘normal relations ’, which the Soviet leaders are now using, means © 
exactly the same thing to them as it does in Washington or London | 
or Paris, and it ua, of connie idle to caegeiane that there wal ever 


ment he deserves, and who- 


the long run, Mr. Kenned 
ing for.—‘ From Our Own 


* 


a government as predominantly 


Nigeria has just taken the leap to 
_ is preparing for an election which 
_ African cabinet responsible to an 
overwhelmingly African _ legis- 


lature. Even little Nyasaland has 
come within sight of a large 


volume of Miss Margery Per-_ 


today’s events than almost any of 


> 


ae ae ae ROLAND 


. 
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UGARD bent his early efforts to bringing Nyasaland, 
_ Uganda, and Nigeria under British rule, his middle 
/ years to the administration of the last and largest of 
them, and his old age to influencing the policies under 


_ which they and the rest of their tropical African neighbours were 
_ governed. He lived on, active, through the second world war. It 
is something of a shock to remember that he died only fifteen 
years ago. Supposing that by some freak of nature he had lived 


on, equally active, through the 
last fifteen years, what would he 
have thought of today’s events? © 


independent nationhood. Uganda 


must return a predominantly 


measure of internal self-rule by 


African as that of Uganda. Would 
Lugard, today, have sensed his 
life’s work crumbling, all his. 
hopes undone? ; 

After reading this second 


ham’s great biography*, I am 
inclined to think that he would 
have been less disturbed” by 


his contemporaries or his im- 


mediate successors. And _ the 
reason for this would be that he 
had. and always kept, the 


founder’s vision. It is true that, 
as a young man he worked, more 
persistently perhaps than any 
other Englishman, to promote and 
guide a decisive intervention by 
Britain in the affairs of tropical 
Africa: yet he never lost hold of 
the fundamental reality that it 
was an intervention. He never 
slipped into the comfortable illusion—as many who followed him 


did—that Britain’s rule in Africa was a fixture, a part of the 


natural order of things. 

Lugard’s name stands today, in Britain, in Europe, and in 
Africa, as the symbol of Colonial Office policy in tropical Africa. 
He is remembered as the typification of the colonial civil servant, 
of the personally disinterested, expatriate administrator, who, at 
a stage before the colonial peoples were in a position to be their 
own advocates, identified himself with their interests and defended 
them against the local pressures of the white settler, the white 


business man, and even on occasion of the white missionary. I 


always remember how some years ago, at the approaches to the 
Secretariat building in Entebbe, there used to be a formidable 
notice, reading ‘No COMMERCIAL VEHICLES ALLOWED’, It has 
disappeared now, and I dare say that all it ever meant was ‘ No 


Delivery Vans’: But I chose to read it as meaning ‘No Box 


Wallahs ’, and I always thought it a rather touching emblem of 
the kind of detached, paternal, rather head-in-the-clouds, but yet 
very positive kind of imperial trusteeship of which I regarded 


_Lugard as the founding father. 
_ I was utterly wrong, of course. Looking back over Lugard’s 
life story in 
a \ ae < vr _ * Lugard: The Years of Authority 1898-1945 (Collins, £2 10s.) from which our illustrations are taken 


the intimate detail which Miss Perham has provided, 


» > 


Frederick Lugard: a photograph taken about 1918 
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OLIVER on Lord Lugard 


the first thing one realizes is that, with the possible exception of 
my own hero Johnston, this was perhaps the least orthodox official 


ever to hold high office. Had he entered the colonial service at 


the bottom, it is inconceivable that he could have risen to the 
top. Even as a governor he was almost impossible to employ. He 
could not delegate. The only subordinates he could trust were 
those who made themselves unreservedly his own men. The only 
person with whom he could work intimately in harness was his 
IY brother Ned, who had to do duty 
for a whole secretariat. As for the 

Colonial Office, he once wrote to 
his wife that ‘while acknow- 
ledging the Secretary of State as 
my Chief, and the authority of 


I do not consider myself to be 
their servant, but the servant of 
the King and the Nation. In the 
ultimate resort it is to these that 
I wish to . . . give an account of 
my Stewardship. That is a con- 
ception of my duties that raises 
me above the level of a sub- 
ordinate, and makes me able to 
accept the criticisms of the 
[Colonial Office officials] and the 
more hostile microbes of the 
Treasury with comparative in- 
difference’. Not that he did 
accept them with- indifference. 
He spent all twelve years of his 
Nigerian governorships in a long, 
acrid battle to take over the 
Nigerian desk at the Colonial 
Office as well, so that he could 
run his territory without the 
metropolitan leading-rein and 
control it in the same detail not 
only during his tours of duty but 
also on his home leaves. At the 
age of fifty-six, with fourteen 
years of governorship behind him, 
he was still so unassimilated to 
_ Official etiquette as to make a 
public speech in Belfast on the red-hot political issue of Ulster 
Unionism. At fifty-nine he offered his resignation as a threat 
and was mortified to find it accepted. One can only say that it 
is surprising that he lasted so long. His exact contemporary and 
fellow-interloper, Johnston, who had pursued a similar course of 
pulling at the bit and occasionally bolting, had been cast aside 
at forty-three. 

Lugard was not a ruthless man. If anything, he was over- 
scrupulous, But to appreciate his achievement one must recognize 
a certain desperate quality about him very foreign to the official 
mind of imperialism. It appears clearly in his first, lovelorn flight 
into the wilds of Africa as a penniless adventurer. It appears again 
during his service with the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
when, after ignoring a telegram of recall and taking the whole 
responsibility of a highly lethal situation on his own shoulders, he 
used, and even egged on, a civil war in Buganda as the only means 
of establishing his own control. It appears again in his treaty- 
making in Nigeria, when racing against the French and unable to 
get exactly the signatures he wanted, he had to take those he 
could get and silence his private doubts, It appears supremely in 
his lightning conquest of the North Nigerian emirates, undertaken 
with a token force and almost entirely on his own responsibility, 


the Treasury as fully as possible, — 


j > 
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when, having forced his way into one hostile town and with fresh 
opposition building up at another fifty miles away, he would in a 
matter of hours depose one emir, choose a successor, verbally 
outline an acceptable scheme for British overrule, and depart for 
his next appointment, having satisfied himself by a searching 
glance into the man’s eyes that his erstwhile enemy was now a 
dependable subordinate. . 
Experiences like these, dating mostly from the period before 
the establishment of colonial authority, experience of desperate 
situations desperately dealt with, bred in Lugard an. intense 
self-reliance, a positive enjoyment of individual decision very 
different from the traditional civil service attitude. ‘I love this 
turgid life of command’, he wrote to his wife on the occasion 
of a serious insurrection among the Tiv people in 1906, ‘ when 
I can feel that the sole responsibility rests on me for everything, 
whether it be a small crisis like this, with the necessary action 
to be taken for the preservation of life and re-establishment of 
prestige, or whether it 
be, as my day’s work 
has been, to confirm 
the hanging of crimi- 
nals, or the penal servi- 
tude or the petty 
punishments of others, 
watching jealously that 
the executive officer 
does not inflict punish- 
ments that are unfair, 
or that the legal adviser 
does not hamper true 
justice by technical ob- 
jections ’. 
_To complete the 
picture, one should 
perhaps add that the 
same love of decision 
and executive action 
would impel him to 
spend time, as Gover- 
nor, on questions as 
small as whether first- 
class officers should or 
should not be supplied 
in their furnished — 
quarters with a certain well-known article of bedroom china. 

It is easy to see why the Colonial Office thought of him as an 
autocrat of dictatorial tendencies, who must be restrained at every 
turn. It is equally important to remember that the all-pervading 
will to rule reflected not only the strong personality of a man 
undisciplined by official routine but the urgent, creative impulse 
of someone who had witnessed pre-colonial chaos and had reached 
the firm conviction that it must be rapidly transformed into good » 
order, and that colonialism was the only means of doing so. It 
‘was not, for Lugard, an end in itself. What was in some of its~ 
aspects domineering and even tyrannical, was also in large part 
the result of that sure sense of direction and priority which is 
the founder’s privilege as well as his temptation. I do not think 
that Lugard was ever in doubt about. the priorities, and on his 
Priorities it is very difficult to fault him. The first priority was a 
territory-wide recognition of the authority of the new colonial 
government. The second was the provision of a system of justice, 
taxation and day-to-day administration, amenable to control and 
guidance by the colonial government, but operating so far as 
possible through the traditional institutions of the various peoples 
concerned, The third was the basic economic development, above 
all in means of communication, which would place the territory 
in contact with the world market. The fourth was the education of 
the inhabitants, or a proportion of them, to fill the positions for 
which western knowledge and skills would be required. 

The first priority—widest possible recognition of the new 
authority—sounds today obvious enough. Fifty-five years ago it 
was not so obvious, and in illustration one may quote the minute 
of a junior Minister, Winston Churchill, then Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, who wrote: ‘ The entire scope and nature 


A session of the Joint Select Committee on 


___ of our activities in Nigeria . . . require to be searchingly reviewed 


foreground) took an active part after his retirement; a cartoon that appeared on July 23, 1931, 
in the weekly newspaper East Africa and Rhodesia. Second from the right, on the far side, 
; is Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb) 


... by the Secretary of 


should withidray from a ve 


and economic development of the more settled regions. I : 
reason why our occupation should be made immediately effe 
‘up to the French frontier line, or why these savage tribes should 
not be allowed to eat each other without restraint until some more 
suitable opportunity than the present shall arise for “ pacifying ” 
them’. Lugard understood the realities of power. He knew that — 
African peoples could not be expected to remain in self-contained __ 
disorder around the perimeters of a moving frontier of colonial 
occupation. He knew that authority, to be humanely exercised 
(let alone effective) must be all-embracing, and that its establish- 
ment must cost money that could only come initially from imperial — : 
grants-in-aid. set, a 
- Lugard’s second priority, usually abbreviated to the two words — 
Indirect Rule, has given x 
| rise to infinite contro- 
-versy, and its signifi- — 
cance has_ probably 
been much exaggerated. 
In its origins it seems 
to have amounted to 
little more than a 
preference, acquired in 
Lugard’s soldiering 
days, for the Native 
States of the Indian 
Empire over against 
the areas of direct, im- — 
perial rule. In North- 
ern Nigeria the system 
had a special attraction, 
due not only to the 
local political systems — 
but also to the promises 
made to the Fulani 
rulers at the time of the 1 
conquest. The attempt 
to apply the northern 
system in doctrinaire | 
fashion to the South ~~ 
was a failure half - } 
recognized by Lugard himself; and even regarding the North, 
_ the important point that emerges from Miss Perham’s book is the — 
profound difference between Lugard’s own attitude and that of 
his more enthusiastic lieutenants. Where the lieutenants, who had 
made their careers entirely within the colonial system, came to 
regard Indirect Rule as an end in itself, Lugard, the founder, had 5 
a more dynamic vision which would have preferred, with a steadily | 
increasing momentum, to shape the systems of local government _ — 
_ to the ends of a strong and united Nigeria. De ate 
Certainly, nothing is more sterile than to discuss Indirect Rule 
in isolation from the economic development which was to be the © 
most powerful agent of social change, and which formed from the 
first a cardinal point in Lugard’s colonial plan. It was Africa’s 
isolation from the outside world that had left her backward, and __ 
in Lugard’s view modern means of communication with the out- 
side world rather than the ditect economic enterprise of outsiders 
was the solution required. His economic interests, therefore, 
centred on railways and harbours; and in retrospect it may well be 
that history will judge the performance of colonial powers in 
Africa very largely by the timing and the efficiency of their 4 
investment in communications. The timing was especially | 
delicate. Apart from the difficulty of raising loans, there could not = 


Closer: Union, in which Lord Lugard (centre, 


ee ee ee 


Lugard, or one more com cent about the static 


‘parts in other Parca territories, 


» tobe operated by self-governing A 


to Lugard’s plan that 
* orthern Nigeria, as much as the South , should learn to stand on 
____ its own feet in the modern world, and to achieve this he was pre- 
ag _ pared to hold back the political development of the South and to 
-_use its wealth to promote the economic development of the North, 
Lastly, education and religion. There is no doubt that Lugard, 

in common with most of his kindergarten of administrators trained 
_ in Northern Nigeria, came to feel a strong, though always guilty, 
antipathy towards what he called ‘the trousered black’. His 
instinct, though not his reason, was to regard empire-building 
as an upper-class business, a matter for decent and dignified co- 
operation between white public school men and black chiefs and 


enthusiasm for the conversion of Africans to Christianity in 
mission schools. He felt that most missionaries let the side down 
} socially, and he was deeply repelled by the introduction of lower 
___ middle class ideas on respectability in dress among their converts. 
Moreover, like all Rulers of Millions, he was unaccustomed to 
D criticism, ‘and reacted strongly against it when it came from black 
- men using the English tongue with an imperfect command of 
| idiom. He wrote to his wife, ‘I have spent the best part of my 
life in Africa, my aim has been the betterment of the Natives for 


; _whom I have been ready to give my life. But after some twenty-_ 


nine years . . . I am free to say that the people of Lagos are the 


lowest, the most seditious and disloyal, the most prompted by 


_ purely self-seeking, money motives of any people I have met.’ 
It is only fair to add that a diatribe in similar terms might just 
as easily have been directed against the officials of the Colonial 
Office or the Treasury. Still, the question arises—and it is the 
crucial question—of whether Lugard foresaw the edifice of 
government which he had constructed in Nigeria, and its counter- 


emirs. He was not himself a believer, and he could feel no positive. 


still in Nigeria, had certainly an ambivale t note. ‘Itisacardinal — 


principle of British colonial policy’, he wrote in 1913, ‘that 
the will either of a small European class, or of a small minority 
of Europeanized natives, who have nothing i in common with them, 
and whose interests are often opposed to theirs ’. 

We have here, already defined, the negative principle of not 
handing over power to small minorities, which Lugard was to 
maintain in regard to Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, and North- 
ern Rhodesia throughout the long years of his retirement. The 
positive side had to wait until the middle twenties for its expres- 
sion, but when it came, the answer was clear and decisive. In the 


years from 1920 to 1925 missionaries and liberals—liberals with 


a small L—fought and won the decisive battle of British policy in 
tropical Africa, the battle which determined that Africans in all 
British territories north of the Zambesi should be given their 
chance in educational opportunity to rise to the control of their 
own affairs. And in this battle Lugard threw his great influence 
wholeheartedly on the missionary side. 

Retirement, with its loss of direct power and its great broadening 


of interests, presents a technical problem which most biographers 


solve by brevity, and Miss Perham has given us all too slight 
a picture of the fascinating web of personal relationships which 
developed at this decisive moment between Lugard at his home 
at Abinger, Dr. J. H. Oldham at the International Missionary 
Council, Archbishop Davidson at Lambeth, and the Ministers and 
senior civil servants in Whitehall. But of Lugard’s great part 
in it there is no doubt. And of the policy then adopted there could 
be only one outcome: that the colonial edifice would revert to 
its African subjects within a couple of generations at the most. 


Events in the outside world have hastened the process, but they © 


have not changed its direction.—Third Programme 


ae The Future of Broadcasting 


The following is based on a speech delivered on November 9 to the 
Manchester Luncheon Club. 


, HE fundamental question, to which an answer will have 
cet. to be found between now and 1964, is whether the con- 
‘ cept of public service broadcasting will continue to be 
predominant in this country—as it still is in spite of the 
creation of Independent Television—whether the B.B.C. will 
remain the main instrument of broadcasting with all that that 
implies both at home and abroad, or whether our system of broad- 
casting will develop further, as it has in the United States, into 
what would be ear NY an advertising medium, a matter of big 
business. 

It is not easy to define just what is meant by public service 
broadcasting, but I think that my predecessor, Sir Ian Jacob, 
came as close to it as anyone has in a document he wrote as a 
sort of last will and testament just before he left the B.B.C. at 
the end of last year. He said: 

It [public-service broadcasting] is a 1 compound of a system 
of control, an attitude of mind, and an aim which, if successfully 
achieved, results in a service which cannot be given by any other 
means. The system of control is full independence, or the maxi- 
mum degree of independence that parliament will accord, The 
attitude of mind is an intelligent one capable of attracting to the 
service the highest quality of character and intellect. The aim is 
to give the best and the most comprehensive service of broad- 
casting to the public that is possible. The motive that underlies 

’ the whole operation is a vital factor; it must not be vitiated by 

ia _ political or commercial considerations. 

; I have noticed a tendency in recent pronouncements by some 
= Independent Television Authority spokesmen to make out that 
. _ there is no real distinction between the B.B.C. and commercial 

- ‘television as we have it in this. ier = commercial tele- 


public service umbrella: 


By HUGH CARLETON GREENE, Director-General of the B.B.C. 


vision, at any rate here, is a form of public service. Sir Robert 
Fraser, for instance, when he spoke to the Manchester Luncheon 
Club last May referred to what he called a ‘remarkable homo- 
geneity ’ between the B.B.C. and I.T.V.: they were in large part, 
he claimed, ‘ assimilated ’. 

It is no doubt in some ways flattering to us that commercial 
broadcasting should wish to come in out of the rain under the 
but as the umbrella belongs to the 
B.B.C. I shall, I hope, be forgiven if I say that there is no room 
under it for commercial broadcasting. The difference between us 
and our aims is a real and permanent one. In a recent survey of 
United States television in Esquire the well-known American 
writer, Richard Rovere, said: ‘Only a cheap and distorting 
mirror can be held up to life when the principal aim is to sell 
shampoo or liver pills. Ends determine means’. Richard Rovere 
was, of course, talking about United States television. But even 
here, with our Television Act and so on, advertisers expect to have 
their audience ‘ delivered’, and if it is not (as happened so strik- 
ingly at the time of the Olympic Games) there is apt to be a fuss. 

I am not being critical or aggressive—I am just stating a fact 
—when I say that commercial broadcasting in whatever form 
exists to sell goods, and public service broadcasting to serve the 
public. Commercial broadcasting is part of a country’s business 
apparatus, subject, as we have recently seen here, to all the 
hazards of business such as take-over bids. Let us have no more 
talk about ‘ homogeneity ’ or ‘ assimilation ’, 

There were other passages in Sir Robert Fraser’s speech on 
which I may perhaps be allowed to comment. Among other things 
he said that the Television Act enfranchised the viewer because 
by giving or withholding support for programmes the viewer was 
able to control the kind of programmes which commercial tele- 


the interests of a large native population shall not be subject. we 


vision provided, and he described: 
“ people’s television ’. (I might remark in passing that Sir Robert 


Fraser is evidently more of an optimist than Mr. Norman Collins » 


who is reported to have said at the recent National Union of 
Teachers Conference on Mass Media that ‘ if you gave the people 
what they wanted the programmes would be deplorable’) Sir 


Robert Fraser implied that the B.B.C. living ‘on a state grant or 


subsidy ’ was indifferent to the likes or dislikes of ordinary people 
—and this is odd because it is the B.B.C. alone which maintains 
an organization at great expense, not only to count the heads of 
viewers and listeners, but also to racy their reactions to 
programmes. 


| Innumerable Minorities 


Individual people do not only make up majorities; they also 
form part of innumerable minorities—and perhaps this is truer 
of this country than of any other in the world. People are 
gardeners, or enjoy cricket, or breed whippets, or like listening 
to seventeenth-century music, or are amateur archaeologists, or 
collect old detective stories, or want to learn a foreign language. 
It seems to me that if the ideas put forward by Sir Robert Fraser 
in his speech were accepted as valid, these minorities would 
have a poor deal because they would be consistently out-voted—a 
curious interpretation of democracy. If the cash register came to 
be regarded as the test of success, one could say good-bye to 
minority interests and the whole flavour of life in this country 
would be in for a sad change. 

It is our belief in the importance of minority interests which, 
among other things, lies behind the B.B.C.’s claim for a second 
television programme: and behind our claim for the right to 
operate local sound broadcasting stations which would extend 
our service to minorities so far left out in the cold by national, 
and even regional, broadcasting. 

The Beveridge Committee recommended that local Sand 
broadcasting should be considered as soon as the introduction of 
very high frequency made it possible to have a large number of 
transmitters radiating programmes to small areas. It was a time, 
however, when medium-wave reception was generally deteriorat- 
ing and the B.B.C. decided that the first use of V.H.F. should be 
to reinforce the national networks. The work of building V.H.F. 
transmitters for this purpose went on through the nineteen-fifties 
and continues today. We have now reached a stage when V.H.F. 
reception is within reach of over 97 per cent. of the population. 
One home in five has a V.H.F. set. And we think the time has 
come for the extension of our existing regional and area services 
into local broadcasting. 


Local Broadcasting 
There are other claimants for the right to operate local broad- 


casting stations. Well over 100 companies have been formed to 
run local stations on a commercial basis. I do not think that all 


those concerned know what they are up against. Local broadcast- 


ing will not be cheap, even if it is reasonable to suppose that” 


it could consist of no more than a stream of gramophone records. 
The B.B.C. pays very large sums each year for the right to 


broadcast gramophone records for a limited amount of time 


each week. Commercial stations would have the same problem. 
What if the public wanted more variety in their programmes? 
Immediately that happened costs would rise steeply. Local 
stations would feel the need to form a networking arrangement 
with each other. And once this happened, what would be the 
prospect for the genuinely local programme? In the hunt after 
the maximum audience local stations financed by advertising 


would have to put on their most popular programmes at peak — 


hours. These would not be local programmes—programmes for 
minorities—since in order to attract listeners away from the 
B.B.C. services such local stations would have to offer competitive 


programmes. In broadcasting, competition tends to mean com-— 


petition between programmes of the same sort. If listeners were 
to be attracted from, say, the Light Programme, to Radio Preston, 
it would be no good hoping that a programme about the latest 


additions to the Preston Library, or about the latest meeting of 
the Town Council, would do it. Local broadcasting, as a real 
4 ‘service to the community, only makes sense within the framework 


commercial eicicne ‘as - of 


_ activities of local social groups—the Women’s Institute, Towns- a 
_ women’s Guild, the Scouts, the British Legion; religious activities; _ 


_who would find their own interests covered, and aos in a 


pened in the case of confisencial ‘etiion Inde 
vision, in spite of its decentralized structure, operates as an 
for between a half and two-thirds of the ane and esp 


snitecendesisty, the greater part of the time is occupied 
material (‘Robin Hood’, ‘Mark Saber’, and so on), a ; 
concealed network. I do not want to pretend that our own ya at) 
of regional television broadcasting has always been as good as 
one would wish, or as good as it would be if we had a second ~ 
television service. But commercial television, which was epee 
to be decentralized, has become a highly integrated network, and — 
the economic pressures which have brought this about would also 
tend to operate, at any rate in the long run, in the field of sound. 

We believe that the public service system would ensure for the 
local audience a more genuinely local and independent programme 7 
than could be offered by any commercial arrangement. Among 4 
the reasons for this are: (1) our experience in resisting political 
and commercial pressures—these could be intense at the local — 4 
level; (2) our experience of collaboration with universities, tech- 
nical colleges, and schools in the provision of educational pro- q 
grammes; (3) our experience in the impartial reflection of all — J 
kinds of controversies; (4) the support of a nationally based news ; 
service in the collection of items for the local audience; (5) the 3 
existence of our three national networks as a source of pro- { 
grammes at times when the local station is not putting out its 

; 
} 


own programmes. 


Station Mabarer as the Key Man ; . 


As we see it, lashe key man in our local stations pe be the ss 
station manager. We should want him to become involved in the 
life of his community, to become a recognized figure as the 
editor of the local paper is recognized. He would have a highly 
responsible job. It would be his business, in the light of his local 
knowledge, to decide what programmes at what time would serve 
his community best. To take a simple example, the average time 
for getting up in some towns differs considerably from the time in 
others. People in the north tend to go to bed earlier than people — 
in the south. The station manager would have to decide when 
he should draw on the networks for a sustaining programme and 3 
when he should interrupt a sustaining programme for a matterof 
local importance. These are not decisions which could be taken 
by anyone dominated either by his regional headquarters or by 
London. They are decisions for the man on the spot. 4 
It is sometimes objected that there would be a shortage of 


a few examples: shopping guides—news from the local markets; 
road and weather reports; accounts of local entertainments, ama- 
teur and professional; programmes for gardeners; reports of the 


: 
_ good material for local programmes. I do not believe it. Here are “4 
M 


local good causes; advice on local employment prospects—careers 
for school leavers; record requests for patients in local hospitals; i 
programmes mounted in collaboration with local universities, ij 
technical colleges, and schools; reports from local institutions— a 
the library, art gallery, museum, and concert hall; local politics == 
and the activities of local authorities; the local aspects of by- - 
elections; sporting activities—including such things as angling, Sol 


_ darts, pigeon-fancying, as well as football and cricket. In all of ae a 


these things there is the human-interest angle which would, of | 
course, come out strongly in interviews with local pecsnslnienae |: 
visitors, and so on. Not all of these things would be of general — 
interest. But there are thousands of people in every big town 


way which is impossible at present... Ber 
_An important element in local broadcasting would be local 
news. We have a traditional association with Jocal: n d 


eting f ical D averestag’ 
_ It may be Ban that there has so far bee! 
~ for local broadcasting. This is not surprising. I should expect this 
service to create the demand rather than the other way about. 
Local ties are still strong, and we believe that local broadcasting 


a Saar do a national service by strengthening and confirming them. 


In genuinely independent hands (which is how one could describe 


oe 2.B.B.C; operation) local broadcasting could help to create a much 
_ greater interest in local politics and local government—to the 


mentioned at the beginning: 


_ benefit of both rulers and ruled. 


I hope you will forgive me for the time I have spent on local 


_ broadcasting. It is not irrelevant to the fundamental question I 
the question whether the concept of 
public service broadcasting will continue to be predominant in 


this country. It is on local sound broadcasting that the people 
who want to be able to mint their own half-crowns have fixed 
their hopes (they want radio for profit not radio for the public) 


and it would be shutting one’s eyes to the facts of life to suppose 


that sound broadcasting could ‘ go commercial’ on a local basis 
without affecting the B.B.C.’s national position as the main in- 


_ strument of broadcasting—and in consequence tke authority of 
_. the B.B.C.’s External Services throughout the world—which in 


its turn springs from the B.B.C.’s position as the main instrument 
of broadcasting in the United Kingdom. 

Many friends of the B.B.C., I know, regard | all this as so 
obvious and self-evident that ae cannot conceive that anything 
more will be done to undermine the B.B.C.’s position. But other 
people are just as confident that commercial sound broadcasting 
is ‘bound to come ’—to use their favourite phrase. There is no 
room for complacency among friends of the gs B.C.—even though 
I am sure there is for confidence. 

A final word about television. The expression ‘the third 
channel’ which tends to crop up in every conversation on the 
subject is a misleading one. There is no need to talk about who 


- will have ‘ the third channel ’, and an embarrassing choice between 


rival claimants can, indeed should, be avoided. 
The present position is that the B.B. C. broadcasts in Band I 


and Independent Television in Band III. Band III is not fully 


taken up for I.T.V. transmissions, and there would be room in 
that band for a third programme which could reach something 


_— approaching 95 per cent. of the population. In the B.B.C. we 


consider that the Band III channels not used by I.T.V. should be 
used to improve the coverage of our existing services, and in 
particular to provide a better service for Wales. There are still 


about 750,000 people in the remote parts of the United Kingdom | 


get an nee one, We th 


no public demand - 


yrong, that people in th 
main centres of population, with 1 
cinemas only a bus ride away, should have a choice of three tele- 
vision programmes, while substantial numbers of people who do 


not have these other sources of entertainment should get no— 
_ television at all. The existing Independent Television services 


could also be strengthened if Band III was used in this way. 

It is the Band III situation which, I think, is the source of the 
misconceptions about a ‘ third channel ’, But if a decision is made 
to move from our present 405-line standard to the normal Euro- 
pean 625-line standard this could be done only by using the 
ultra-high-frequency Bands IV and V. These bands are inter- 
nationally allocated to broadcasting, and if they were made fully 
available for broadcasting in this country there would be room 
in them for four programmes with national coverage. 

What the B.B.C. suggests is that we should have two of these 
programmes, One of these would duplicate our existing Band I 


_programme and the other would be a new programme. We should 


not have anything like a Home and a Light, but two programmes 
planned together and dove-tailing into each other to provide real 


alternatives, Our existing programme in Band I would continue — 


until some date in the fairly distant future—for another ten or 


fifteen years perhaps—so that owners of Band I and III sets which © 
could not receive Bands IV and V and 625-lines would not suffer 


any hardship. 
If it was decided to expand commercial television—and one 


meets everywhere a demand for the breaking of the ‘ commercial — 


monopoly ’—there would also be room for two commercial pro- 
grammes covering the country. These programmes would not, of 
course, be alternative programmes: they would be fiercely com- 
petitive and, as I said before, competition in broadcasting tends 
to mean competition between programmes of the same sort (look 
at New York where, at any rate when I was last there, some- 
times Wild West films were being transmitted at the same time 
on something like six of the seven channels). But here, for those 
who did not like the results of commercial competition, there 
would be the B.B.C. with a greatly expanded service of serious, 


stimulating programmes—educational programmes in the widest. 


sense of the word—in addition to what I hope would continue to 
be better light entertainment than that offered by our competitors. 
We should also have more room for programmes of regional 
interest. 

And what about finance? All these new things in sound and 
television (and colour too), as well as the normal development of 
our existing services, could be paid for out of the complete pro- 
ceeds of a £5 combined licence. That works out at 33 ad. a day, 
which is, I suggest, a bargain. 


Candles 


They are the last romantics, these candles: 

Upside down hearts of light tipping wax fingers, 
And the fingers, taken in by their own haloes, 
Grown milky, almost clear, like the bodies of saints. 
It is touching, the way they'll ignore 


A whole family of prominent objects 

_ Simply to plumb the deeps of an eye 
In its hollow of shadows, its fringe of reeds, 
And the owner past thirty, no beauty at all. 
Daylight would be more judicious, 


Giving everybody a fair hearing. — 
‘They should have gone out with balloon flights 
and the stereopticon. 
This is no time for the private point of view. 
_ When I light them, my nostrils prickle. 
Their pale, tentative yellows 


— up false, Edwardian sentimmctafa 
And I remember my maternal grandmother from Vienna. 
serie a “epson she gave roses to Franz Josef. 


es. 
‘Pas 


7 


The burghers sweated and wept. The children wore white. 
And my grandfather moped in the Tyrol, 


Imagining himself a headwaiter in America, 
Floating in a high-church hush 

Among ice buckets, frosty napkins, 

These little globes of light are sweet as pears. 
Kindly with invalids and mawkish women, 


They mollify the bald moon. 

Nun-souled, they burn heavenward and never marry. 
The eyes of the child I nurse are scarcely open. 

In twenty years I shall be retrograde 

As these drafty ephemerids. 


I watch their spilt tears cloud and dull to pearls. 
How shall I tell anything at all 
To this infant still in a birth-drowse? 
Tonight, like a shawl, the mild light enfolds her, 
The shadows stoop over like guests at a christening. 
SYLVIA PLATH 
—Third Programme 


heatres, concert halls, and — 
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Relevant Art? 


LUTARCH tells a story about the Athenian statesman 
Aristides which illustrates the sensitivity of theatre 
audiences in ancient Greece. The®story goes that when 
the actors in a play by Aeschylus. came to a line in it 
‘wishing not to be 
thought just but rather just to be’, the members of the audience 
turned their eyes on Aristides, as he sat among them, feeling that 
he alone was possessed of such excellence. Now this was the 
sort of response ‘to an exquisite phrase or a beautiful gesture’ 


_ that made Greek culture so famous and that Professor Wind 
refers to in the first of his Reith Lectures which we print today. 
This culture was not confined to the theatre. Some of the finest 


Greek vase-paintings were being produced and admired at the 


‘time when Aeschylus was writing his plays. But the culture of 


‘Greece was flowering just when her political states were disinte- 
‘grating. The parallel of this situation can be found in more 
modern times with the contrast during the Renaissance between 
the appreciation of the fine arts south of the Alps and the con- 
temporary disorders of violence going on in the city-states of 
Italy, in which so many of the greatest artists and their patrons 
lived. Can another parallel be found with today? 

Certainly art is more generally available now than ever before. 


As Professor Wind points out, ‘we are flooded with exhibitions 


and glutted with picture- -books’ , whose images are eagerly and 
intelligently absorbed ; and all this is happening in a world dis- 
‘tracted by a ‘cold war’ and hydrogen bombs. But any: parallel 
with Greek antiquity or the Italian Renaissance is meaningless if 


_it can be shown that art has lost its impact on the public, if we. 
-have acquired in Professor Wind’s words an ‘immunity to art 


which enables us to glide along the surface of many different 
artistic experiences without getting involved in any ’. Most people 
will probably agree with the accuracy of this assessment and will 


look forward to the remaining five lectures in which Professor 
Wind will examine some of the causes of the present situation - 


and suggest remedies, 
Meanwhile, some of Professor Wind’s listeners ane readers 


may reflect on the fact that his theme is necessarily bound up — 


with another—the relative position of the fine arts in the artistic 
creativity of any age. Both the building of Gothic churches and 
during the Renaissance the painting of religious subjects derived 


much of their power from the relevance of the activity which 


inspired them. The churches were built as ladders to heaven and 


as a protest on behalf of God with the kind of central energy in 


society that is today concerned with the science of physics or 
radio-astronomy. The leaders of Renaissance society were con- 


cerned with religious conformity and instruction, hence the impact — 
_of painting during the Reformation and the counter-Reformation. 


In the seventeenth century the impact of genre-painting can -be 


related to the flourishing of a mercantile society; but by this time 


the relevance of fine art was growing much less, and:the pictures 
had become decorations for the houses of merchants rather than 


tre: messages to their souls. Today, the age of science, the art-form 
which is most relevant to society may not be a ‘ fine’ one. It may 


be discoverable in entirely different media, in the beauty of 


machines or worked metal, in the shape and design of a paiee 


winning radio or television programme. 


leadership would be an advantage but stressed that Mr. Kennedy 


Al Akhbar for the view that ‘Kennedy would continue the R 


certain that the American State Department ‘would ¢ exert 
influence to achieve an immediate solution of the pects ( 


Mr. Kennedy s vietory 


SOVIET AND EAST EUROPEAN comment on the United States 
Presidential election showed as much interest in the defeat of 
Mr. Nixon as in the election of Mr. Kennedy. Communist broad-_ 
casters took the line that the American voters had been primarily 
conscious of Russia’s growing power, and had therefore become 
dissatisfied with the Republicans’ ‘cold-war’ attitude to the 
Soviet Union. A Polish home service commentator said: 


The victory of the Democratic Party was made possible by es 
Soviet sputniks, and the defeat of Nixon was sealed by the U-2 
affair. The Soviet sputniks administered a shock to the U.S. 
people. ... During the abortive Paris conference, Kennedy spoke 
in favour of an apology to the Soviet Union and against pro- 
claiming the right of the U.S.A. to violate the air space of other 
countries. Kennedy’ s victory over Nixon boils down to the 
Prospects of restarting negotiations with the Soviet Union and 
carrying them out without the burden which a Republican Presi- 
dent would have had to bear after Dulles and Herter. © : 

Characteristic of Russian comment was the following broadcast — 
from Moscow in English for North America: i 
The Democrats, especially Senator Kennedy, ‘eedeerecane 
during the election campaign to dissociate themselves from the — 
present Administration’s policy. Again and again Mr, Kennedy 
emphasized that the nation needed new ideas, new programmes 
and a realistic outlook on world affairs. Mr. Kennedy attempted 
to underline this by criticizing the Administration’s handling of 
the U-2 incident and urging a re-evaluation of policy towards the 
Chinese People’s Republic and the continuation of talks to outlaw 
nuclear weapon tests. : , 
Czechoslovak commentators, more sceptical of the prospects 
with Mr. Kennedy as President, wondered where he intended to 
find the money for both increased military expenditure and the 
promised social and economic reforms. One of the two would 
“have to go overboard’, Chinese transmissions described Mr. 
Kennedy’s government as ‘ the new tool of monopoly capital’ and — 
said that it differed little from the Republican Administration in 
its policies either at home or abroad. Mr. Kennedy’s government 
might continue the trick of preparing for war while pretending to 
favour peace; but the peoples of the world would have no illusions — 
about United States imperialism ‘ which is aggressive by nature ’. ; 

Some American newspapers had cautionary words for Mr. 7 
Kennedy. The New York Times wrote: 

While we supported Mr. Kennedy, we think it is a good thing 
that the election was so close. It should serve as a restraining 
force, as a reminder to the Kennedy administration that it should 
proceed with caution and that it has no mandate to embark on 
drastic changes of policy—either foreign or domestic. j “sy 
The New York Daily News, which had supported Mr. Nisin 

found the Soviet reaction to the Kennedy victory ‘ particularly 
alarming ’. In France the conservative Le Figaro thought fears 
were unfounded that, with Mr. Kennedy in office, there would be 
a let-up in the close collaboration which had existed between 
America and Europe since the war; a conservative Danish news- 
paper: Berlingske Tidende considered a more energetic American 


had no mandate for any violent change of policy. _ a 
In the Middle East, the Syrian (United Arab Republic) radio es 
quoted the newspaper ‘An-Nasr which urged the new President to 
forget his electioneering pledges to Jewry, study the past mistakes 
of his country’s Middle Eastern policy, and show understanding for | 
Arab nationalism; if he did so he might be able to restore U.S.- 
Arab friendship. Iraqi broadcasts quoted the Baghdad newspa: 


publicans’ policy of international tension, a policy harmful to 
United States prestige and exemplified by support for Frat ae 
its ‘dirty war’ in Algeria. The Moroccan radio after noting 
Senator Kennedy’s statements on Algeria in 1957, said that 


flict, with due regard to the interests of the Alg« 
—Based on a0 gers by he B. B. C. 
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Die You Hear That? 


EXPERIMENTING WITH FIRE 

THE MINISTER FOR SCIENCE, Lord Hailsham, opened new labora- 
tories and buildings a week or two ago at the Fire Research 
Station, Boreham Wood. Every year more than 700 people lose their 
lives and millions of pounds’ worth of damage is caused because 
of fire. The task of this station is to look into the causes of fire, 
methods of preventing it and of extinguishing 
it. Ray Coiey, B.B.C. reporter, spoke of this 
work in ‘ Radio Newsreel’ (Light Programme). 

“Even with the most modern appliances 
available to them’, he said, ‘fire brigades are 
often unable to fight fires effectively because of 
the intense heat or dense smoke generated by 
the blaze. The Glasgow whisky warehouse fires 
and the fire in London’s Smithfield Market are 
good examples. There firemen lost their lives 
because of the heat and smoke, but if a machine 
I saw at the research station is a success, that 
will happen no longer. It looks like a flying 
bedstead mounted on the back of a lorry; in 
fact, it is an aero-jet engine, and its full title is 
‘jet engine immersion gas generator’. The 
idea is to pump gas into a blazing building and 
so beat down the flames and smoke, and either 
extinguish the fire altogether or at least enable 
the firemen to get in and tackle it. The output 
of the machine is enormous—50,000 cubic feet 
of gas a minute—and it consumes eight gallons 
of kerosene and sixty-five gallons of water a 
minute. 

‘ Adding to the futuristic appearance of the 
machine at Boreham Wood are the two men who operate the 
control-panel at the back of the lorry. They wear earphones and 
microphones because it is difficult even to “ hear oneself think ”, 
let alone hear someone else talk. The water injected into the jet’s 


exhaust gas reduces the temperature of the gas and the concentra- - 


tion of oxygen; it also produces billowing clouds of white steam 
as it condenses, though inside a burning building the heat would 
keep the gas transparent. In the guarded language that scientists 
use, the initial results are promising. It could well be that, in the 
future, every fire brigade in Britain will have one of these 
revolutionary machines ’ 


THE STATE OF HUNZA 

“Where the Hunzas came from in the first place is a mystery ’, 
said WiLFRID Noyce in ‘ The Eye-witness’ (Home Service). 
‘ They themselves believe they are descended from three wander- 


Hunza children 


Photographs: Wilfrid Noyce 


ing soldiers of Alexander the Great, and certainly they are unlike 
any other Eastern people I have seen. They are tall, sometimes fair, 
with blue eyes and Grecian profile, often very handsome. Their 
language, Burushaski, is completely unlike any other Asiatic 
language. Strangely enough, the nearest language to it in the 
world is Welsh, though one member of our party was delighted 


Hunzas holding an oracle while he breathes in the smoke from burning juniper 


to find several words which seemed to come straight from his 
native Lancashire. 

‘They live by the Hunza river, a tributary of the Indus. It 
descends from the Chinese passes, and has carved its immense 
channel right through the Karakoram range to be the life-blood 
of this secluded Hunza valley. In summer, at any rate, as we 
saw it this year, the scene might be called idyllic. Far below, 
overhung by 200-feet cliffs, the great muddy river sounds its 
endless refrain. Above, the ground can be terraced for cultivation, 
and beyond the fields there rise bare, stony hillsides, for almost 
no rain falls here. Each field must be cunningly irrigated by 
channels, often travelling miles from the glacier streams. This 
is a solemn thought when one surveys a landscape golden with 
barley and apricot, green with poplar and apple and walnut, or 
pink with ripening buck-wheat. The perfect backcloth is supplied 
by dazzling snow peaks; but each tree, each crop, is carefully 
chosen for the food it gives, not for the picturesque. The Hunzas 
have little to spare; only good government and good husbandry 
preserve them through the “ Great Cold”, as they call the long 
winter months, 

‘Their absolute ruler is the Mir. His domain extends for 
eighty-five miles, and is peopled by about 25,000 subjects. Only 
in foreign affairs, communications, and defence does he submit 
to Pakistan. We saw him sit in durbar, or audience, in one corner 
of his spacious courtyard. Here, every morning, he will receive 
any petitioner, and with the help of his village headmen judge 
any case. Only murder cases are sent to the provincial capital 
of Gilgit. But there is little crime and not much litigation, 
and to his other duties the Mir adds that of religious leader 
of the community within the realm. The Hunzas belong to 
an Ismaeli sect of the Moslem faith, and owe allegiance 
to the Aga Khan as their supreme spiritual head. They pay 
him a monthly tribute, too, but I am told he generally gives more 
than he gets. 

‘Part of the Hunza religious faith which interested me was 
their belief in oracles. It reminded me of the Pythian oracle 
at Delphi. The oracles are marked men, recognized by signs early 
in life. The one we saw was summoned from a village at some 
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Rover ae aes is 5 supposed to ahas the inspiration. After 
_ that he executed a fantastic dance, ‘then held his ear close to 
one of the drums, for the fairies are thought to speak to him 
through the drum. Then he chanted his 


prophecy, all to the sound of music’. 


A TEMPERAMENTAL GODIVA — 
“When the famous Godiva clock was made 
ninety years ago by a Coventry clock-maker ’, 
said Roy RONNIE, B.B.C. News Assistant 
at Birmingham, in ‘ Today ’ (Home Service), 
“there was a clause in his contract that he 
had to pay the corporation £1 for every 
second that the clock was wrong by more 
than a second a day. As far as anyone can 
remember, he never had to pay a penny. 

“For seventy years’ it gave faithful and 
exact service as the Market Hall clock, until 
the Market Hall was hit by a German bomb. 
By one of those war-time freaks the clock 
tower was left standing and the clock was still 
ticking steadily away. When the new city 
centre was built, the old clock was given a 
new face and put in a place of honour on 
Broadgate House. And that is when the 
trouble began, because the clock was given 
the job of triggering-off, every hour, the new 
Lady Godiva and Peeping Tom puppets. 
When Lady Godiva made her famous ride, 
centuries ago, the citizens of Coventry 
except, of course, Peeping Tom—hid their 
eyes and did not look. But when Lord Silkin opened Broadgate 
House at midday on May 2, 1953, half the population of the city 
were there to stare. That seems to have upset her, and it was 
several weeks before she could be persuaded to ride again. Her 
appearances after that were spasmodic for months. Apart from a 
couple of years when everything went smoothly, that has been the 
story ever since. 

“The experts have blamed the machinery; they have blamed 
the dust and dirt, and now, since the doors opened and a pair of 
Pigeons came out instead of Lady Godiva, they are blaming the 
birds. Lady Godiva’s original ride may have reduced the taxes, 
but it looks as if keeping the present Godiva in action will add to 
the rates. But it is safe to say that, even if it means os new 
ap eoety. Lady Godiva will continue to ride ’. 


THE SAGA OF SPURN LIGHTHOUSE 
“The first light at Spurn Head was erected nearly 600 years 
ago, by a monk of Meaux, Brother Matthew ’, said F. WALSHAM 


- 


income was aevoied to maintaining the light: ear t 


The Godiva clock at Coventry: 


Sprrn Head lighthouse, Yorkshire 


cell. The eae of Richard Reedbarrow, hermit of R 


uppon idaplieht a redy Bekyas shen sh 
that comyn into the seid Ryver ” was granted; 


tower and hermitage. From 1457 onwards, 


Humber mouth. 


fruitless attempts were made to get a light- 
house built, but in 1662 the question was 
again raised in parliament. Andrew Marvell 
and Colonel Gilby, the Members for Hull, 


matter was urgent, for it had been reported 
that the sea had thrown up “a very broad 


danger to shipping. 


must have appeared truly devilish. The larger 
one was described in these words: 


The great lighthouse was a naked coal 
fire, which being unprotected from the wind 


above the 
figure of Lady Godiva is Peeping Tom 


was subject to burn with very different 
and it is related by the master of this light- 
house that in the storm of 1703 (when that of the Eddystone 


and unequal lustre: 


was beat down) he verily believed his tower, twenty yards high, 
would have been blown down: and the tempest made the fire in 
it burn so vehemently that it melted down the iron bars on which 
it was laid, like lead: so that they were forced, when the fire 


- was by this means almost pepnewished to put in new bars and : 


kindle the fire afresh. 
‘Well before 1766 Angell’s lights were so far inland, owing to 


the debris brought to Spurn from the sea, that seamen thought ~ 
they were further away from Spurn Point than they actually 
were. It was in these circumstances that the services of John Smea- 


ton, builder of the Eddystone light, were enlisted. It took him 


eleven years to complete the building of his two new lighthouses. 


‘His arch-enemy was the sea, which constantly altered the 


shape and size of Spurn promontory. In 1771 he found that the 


site fixed for the small lighthouse four years before was by then 


at high-water mark itself. There was nothing for it but to re-site 
storm 


both lighthouses inland. In 1776 a big. 
forced the workmen to increase 
their defences as the buildings 
progressed. However, on Sep- 
tember 5 of that year, the 
lighthouse fires were kindled 
and “exhibited an amazing 
light to the entire satisfaction 
of all beholders”. Nine years 


further 


pulled down fourteen years 
later as the sea had laid bare 


_ lighthouse was built between — 
1892 and 1895. It shows a 


a height of 120 feet above high 


be light gevyng by night to alle the vessels ae 
but eventually the sea washed away ‘both | 

the Brethren of Trinity House at Hull con- Me 
cerned themselves with the erection and — 


maintenance of buoys and beacons at the: *, 


“In the early seventeenth century several 


each received a honorarium for their services” 

to the House of Commons in the matter, and 

some time before the year 1676 Justinian — 
Angell erected two lights at Spurn. The 


long sand” at Spurn Point, causing grave - 


‘When in operation at night, Angell’s lights — 


later, Smeaton found the low 
lighthouse demolished. It was _ 
rebuilt in 1816 but had to be — 


its foundations. The present — 


_ water, The base ged Soca 


light every fifteen seconds at 4 


— Art and 


Anarchy 


man’s imagination so high that he thought a man could be trans- 
formed by the things he imagined. Hence he found miming a 
most perilous. exercise; and he devised curious laws that would 


ee a 
a ec 7 I ire Fas) EDGAR WIND on our .present discontents 
et ; 
a HOPE that the a: anarchy.’ in the title of these lectures 
er will not suggest that I shall speak in defence of order. I 
wz shall-not. A certain amount of turmoil and confusion is 
Mt likely to call forth creative energies. As we know from the 


uneasy lives that were led by Dante, Michelangelo, or Spenser, 
not to speak of Mozart or of Keats, the outward circumstances 


And if we look at the great patrons of art, the men of enterprise 
who cajoled great artists into production, they were rarely dis- 
tinguished by a restful temperament. Whatever the Medici, Sir 
_ . Walter Raleigh, and Ambroise Vollard 

_ may have had in common, it was not, I 
believe, a quiet existence. Dissatisfac- : 

tion. and discontent, far from being inimi- 

cal to the arts, seem, on the contrary, 

among their | inseparable companions. 

While I should not like to be dogmatic 

on this point, and would hate to encour- 

age the completely mistaken view that 
the best artists and patrons are those who 

_are disgruntled, I would venture on one 

single generalization: if it is the highest 

wish of a man to live undisturbed, he 
might be well advised to remove art 
from his household. 

Art is—let us face it—an uncomfort- 
able business, and particularly uncom- 
fortable for the artist himself. The forces 
of the imagination, from which he draws — 
his strength, can be very disruptive and 
he must manage them with wisdom and 
economy. For if he indulges his imagina- 
tion too freely it may run wild and 
destroy him and his work by excess. Yet 

_if he plagues it with the wrong kind of 

drill, and uses too many contrivances and 

refinements, the imagination may dry 
up; it can atrophy. 

On the whole, great artists do not. 
fear atrophy, but many of them have 
feared excess. The notebooks of Baudelaire, for example, 
abound in prescriptions for a_ strict regimen by which 
he hoped to tame and regularize his genius: ‘to find the daily 
frenzy’, as he put it, trouver la frénésie journaliere (where the 
word journaliére suggests the daily toil of a journeyman). And 

_ when Goethe wrote his Annalen, a sort of annual account of his 
occupations, compiled when he was old and supposedly calm and 

Olympian, he revealed that he was nervously afraid of the wild 

tricks that a lively imagination might play on an -otherwise 

cultivated man, ‘ What is the good’, he writes, ‘of curbing the 
sensuality, shaping the intellect, securing the supremacy of 
reason? Imagination lies in wait as the most powerful enemy. 

Naturally raw, and enamoured of absurdity, it breaks out against 

all civilizing Testraints like a savage enD takes delight in 
j grimacing images ’. 

| _ Goethe and Baudelaire had little in common; and the discipline 
each imposed on himself as poet is almost the opposite of that 
chosen by the other: Baudelaire chastising his Muse with acid 
paradox, Goethe trying to soothe his demon with muted common- 
+ places, But both felt—and felt with the same intensity—a 

____ sacred fear of the i imagination | which animated their poetry. 
. The term ‘sacred fear’ is, of course, much older. I have 
f borrowed it from Plato; and from Plato I shall borrow a great deal 
more. Although no philosopher has praised the divine madness of 
_ inspiration more eloquently than Plato, he viewed it (like Goethe 
and ae) with grave suspicion, He rated the strength of 


-_ under which great art is produced are often far from reassuring. — 


Head of Plato in the Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen 


unmistakably said so—that great evil ‘ 


prohibit the miming of extravagant or evil characters. Recitations 
were to change at such moments from dramatic to narrative 


language, so that a certain distance would be established between _ 


the speaker and what he says, as if we were to speak of evil 


only in the third person, not the first, for fear we might other- 


wise become evil. 

To us, these regulations seem eccentric. There can surely be 
no harm in impersonating a grotesque 
figure? A few extravagant gestures, per- 
formed for the amusement of ourselves 
and others, will not poison us to the root. 
Indeed, if Plato had his way, all chil- 
dren’s games would have to be super- 
vised by a magistrate. 

Plato knew, none the less, what he was 
saying. The games of children, accord- 
ing to him, are a crucial instrument in 
the forming of character because it is 
through imitation that we acquire tastes. 
As Sir James Harris, a sober Englishman 
of the eighteenth century, remarked: 
‘We feign a relish till we find a relish 
come, and feel that what began in fiction 
terminates in reality ’. That is, of course, 
what Plato meant. Edmund Burke, who 


an accomplished mimic, made _ this 
experiment on his own person. ‘I have 
often observed’, he says of himself, 
‘that on mimicking the looks and ges- 
tures of angry or placid or frightened or 
daring men, I have involuntarily found 
my mind turned to that passion whose 
appearance I endeavoured to imitate; 
nay, I am convinced it is hard to avoid 
it, though one strove to separate the pas- 
sion from its corresponding gestures ’. 

If we accept these observations as valid—and it would be 


difficult to deny that innocent games are not always innocent, and 


that fiction is apt to take root in reality—the consequences are 
most unpleasant: for we are forced to take art as seriously as 
Plato, who in the end advises us to appoint a drastic censor. 
Now we all know what kind of thing effective censorship is; it 
is a contradiction in terms, because censorship is like pruning: 
it gives new strength to what it cuts down, and if it attacks the 
root it destroys the plant which it wants to save, Yet, with all 
these reservations clearly in mind, we can still learn a good deal 
if we observe how Plato imagines his censor in action, how he 
wishes an ideal state to proceed when it officially bans a 
dangerous poet. ‘If any such man’, he says, ‘ will come to us 
to show us his art, we shall kneel down before him as a rare and 
holy and wonderful being: but we shall not permit him to stay. 
We shall anoint him with myrrh and set a garland of wool upon 
his head, and send him away to another city’. 

_ If this ritual were to be translated into modern terms it would 
sound like a burlesque: it would mean that before an artist can 
be condemned he must receive the highest possible honour, some- 
thing like the Order of Merit. Plato understood what few seem to 
understand today, that the only dangerous artist is the great one: 
‘a rare and holy and wonderful being *. Plato believed—and he 
springs out of a fullness 
of nature . . . rather than from any deficiency, whereas weak 
natures are scarcely capable of any very great good or very 


in the practice of oratory must have been, 


_ question: 
_ because they happen to occur a Could that conjunction 


Hegel, 


ale + Ww 
_ spared the ind’ of experience which moved aoe Barckineat 


_ the great Swiss historian, to define mediocrity as the truly 


diabolical force in the world. Since we know the great truth 
in Burckhardt’s dictum, it is not easy for us to follow Plato 


when he suggests that only the strong imagination can be destruc- 
tive, while the troubles caused by the weak one are negligible. 
But then, Plato lived in Greece, and his own evidence and that 
of others suggest that the Greek forces of destruction were not 
mediocre. 

At the risk of saying the obvious, I must here recall a fact of 
ancient history. Plato saw Greek art and Greek poetry achieve 
their subtlest powers of persuasion at the very time when he 
saw the Greek state disintegrate; and he sensed, and perhaps felt 
in his own person, a profound connexion between | these two 
developments. If the Greeks had not been so responsive to an 


exquisite phrase or a beautiful gesture, they might have judged | 


a political oration by its truth and not by the splendour with 
which it was delivered: but their sobriety was undermined by 
their imagination. If I am not mistaken, Plato found himself in 
much the same dilemma as an experienced physician who 
diagnoses an illness for which no cure is known, but in despair 


and out of charity for his patient he prescribes a remedy, which 


does not work. In such cases we do not say that the diagnosis 
was wrong because the remedy failed. And perhaps that courtesy 


should be extended also to Plato. His remedy—state censorship ' 
_ —is a desperate one, and an obvious failure, His diagnosis may, 


nevertheless, be right. 

Looking at these events from a safe distance, a modern critic 
of Plato might concede that the political disintegration of Greece 
occurred while Greek art reached its highest refinement; but 
if that critic has read David Hume, he is bound to ask another 
Why claim a connexion between two events merely 


not be an accident? 


Reeurring Accident? 
It certainly could, and it would be foolish to deny it; but it 


-is odd that the accident should recur, In the Italian Renaissance; 


again, the most splendid release of artistic energies was attended 


- by political disintegration. In Burckhardt’s great book The 


Civilization of the Renaissance, the opening chapter describes 
the anarchy, strife, and despotism, the violent eruptions of human 
passion, by which the Italian city-states were lacerated; and 


Burckhardt gave to this, the most painful chapter of his book, an 


ironic title. He called it ‘ The State as a Work of Art’ (Der Staat 


_als Kunstwerk). He took that title, I think, from Hegel’s Philo- 
-sophy of History, where a comparable heading— The Political 


Work of Art’ —appears over a chapter on the Greek city-states; 
and here the meaning is unmistakable: it signifies a state swayed 
by the artistic imagination. ‘Even in its destruction’, writes 


serene in the face of tragedy is the gaiety and recklessness with 
which the Athenians accompany their morality to its tomb’. 
It ought to be obvious by now that in connecting the word 


“art ’> with the word ‘anarchy’ I was completely unoriginal. I © 


merely continued to reflect on a thought which had occupied 
Plato, Goethe, Baudelaire, Burckhardt; and a host of other 
authors could be invoked, equally different from each other and 
equally close to the sources of art, who have made the same 
observation. The fact, however, that these thoughts are not new 
should perhaps recommend them all the more to our attention. 
If the release of imaginative forces is a threat to the artist, which 


he must control with the greatest care, then to a lesser degree 


the same threat is transferred to us when we share in the artist’s 
experience. But what precautions do we take, in our busy artistic 
life, not to be overwhelmed by these forces, or not to choke 
them? How does our artistic economy avoid excess or atrophy? 
I do not mean to ask this question in any narrow professional 
sense. We are here not concerned with the problem, interesting 


- though it is, how a professional art critic, for example, who. is 


obliged to visit one exhibition after another, manages to keep 
his sensibility fresh and his judgment sharp; or how a profes- 
sional historian of art can survey all the medieval ivories in 


existence without letting his perception of them get stale, That 


‘the spirit of Athens appears. magnificent. Amiable and 


these pro 


gt 
OF proportion: is one of those occupational ri 


profession must reckon. My question refers to th ge 
whose sense of balance is much more important: for it is esse 

to the well-being of +a ses! that the whole should be less mad 
than the parts. 

I have heard eminent and intelligent men speak on Art ea 
Society, and on Art and the State, and the problem which pre- 
occupied Plato all his life did not cross the threshold of their 
awareness. They rested their case on the generous assump- 
tion that the widest possible diffusion of art can have only a 
benign and civilizing effect, a view which Burckhardt, on the 
historical evidence, would have dismissed as silly and a 
gusset. 


Miseana Surrender 

The late Mr. Kussevitzky used to say that we can never have 
too much music: the more music is performed and heard, the 
better for everybody. It is clear, I think, that he has had his way. 
More music is offered and heard today than in any age in history; 
and presumably the same is true of the diffusion of literature. 
It is certainly true of the visual arts. We are flooded with 


exhibitions, and glutted with picture-books, and these vast aggre- 


gates of available images are absorbed with an eagerness and, I — 
may add, with a degree of intelligence which leaves the older 
generations speechless. The instances are now extremely rare in 
which a Person faced with an unfamiliar idiom of painting will 
dismiss it as the trick of a buffoon who cannot draw. These 
tantrums we are now happily spared; but the surrender to art, 
on almost any terms, is equally alarming. It is as if the flood- 
gates of the imagination had been opened and the waters were 
streaming in without meeting resistance. The sacred fear is no 
longer with us. 

But perhaps the fear has become superfluous. Diffusion brings 
with it a loss of density. We are much touched by art, but it 
touches us lightly, and that is why we can take so much of it, 
and so much of so many different kinds. If a man has the time 
and the means, he can see a comprehensive Picasso show in 
London one day and the next a comprehensive Poussin exhibition 
in Paris, and—what is the most amazing thing of all—find him- 
self exhilarated by both. When such large displays of incom- 
patible artists are received with equal interest and appreciation 
it is clear that those who visit these exhibitions have acquired a 


"strong immunity to them, Art is so well received — it has 


lost its sting. 

Artists working today are aware, I think, alehongaa not many 
are sO unwise as to say so, that they address themselves to a 
public whose ever-increasing willingness to receive art is matched 
by a growing atrophy of the receptive organs. If modern art is 
sometimes shrill, it is not the fault of the artist alone. We all 
incline to raise our voices when we speak to persons who are 
getting deaf. Artists as different in character as Arp, Picasso, 
Rouault, Klee, have all made use, at one time or another, of 
what André Gide has called ‘the gratuitous act’, a cruel shock 
which we ought to feel when we meet the patently absurd or the 
repulsive. Bertolt Brecht invented for a comparable purpose the 
dramatic technique of ‘ alienation 
the Angry Young Men have tried to shock their public into 
attention—but these effects have little chance of lasting. The 
shock wears off when it becomes familiar, and the device by 
which it was first achieved receives a place in the long gallery 
of modern devices where, well classified and clearly labelled, it 


attracts and contents the Gepasstonate pilgrim, or ine arouses — 


his curiosity. 


A Diao Tamed 


It might be thought that Plato Ee to avy the condition 
in which we find ourselves, That dreaded demon of the imagina- 


tion, which he tried to exorcize, has finally lost the power to = 
hurt us. Those savage masks of grimacing idols which frightened = 
Goethe out of his wits have all been safely. domesticated. hice? 


have them with us, and they give us pleasure, Isaiah’s prophecy — 
of the peaceable kingdom, that ‘the wolf shall dwell with th 
lamb, and the leopard shall ne down with ee feos and the li 


>; and we know how earnestly 
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shall eat straw like the ox’, has been fulfilled in our vision of 
art, but of art alone: for in no other phase of our existence are 
we prepared to make the peculiar sacrifice which is required here. 
In Isaiah’s paradise the kid and the ox remain as we know them, 
but the leopard and the lion are obliged to shed their teeth. 

And that may possibly be the cause of our present discontents. 
As Plato and Baudelaire and Goethe saw rightly, the glories of 
art are inseparable from its risks. But however wildly our lions 
and leopards may act, we know they are tame, and their leaps 
will not frighten us. 

It is fortunate that this form of apathy was explored again by a 
great philosopher. About a century and a half ago, when these 
symptoms first began to 
appear, they were clearly 
recognized by Hegel, and he 
studied this modern malady 
with the same care as Plato 
had studied the ancient. He 
explained that when art is 
removed to a zone of safety, 
it may still remain very good 
art indeed, and also very 
popular art, but its effect 
upon our existence will 
vanish, 

It is worth listening to 
Hegel on this point. What- 
ever the weakness of his 
metaphysics, as an observer 
of the world of men he was 
as sharp-sighted as Mon- 
taigne. The artistic life that 
he saw about him resembles 
ours in many ways. It was 
the height of romanticism, 
and of Berlin romanticism at 
that. Imagination had been 
released from the restraints 
of convention, and it was felt 
that art had finally come into 
its own. The displays showed 
great freedom and variety. 
One could see sombre, dia- 
bolical pictures with a touch 
of fairytale and sinister wit, 
comparable to the art of 
Fuseli in England; and next 
to them chaste, abstemious, 
neo-classic designs, much like 
the outline drawings of Flax- 
man. And then there were, 
of course, the New Primitives, noble savages communing with 
nature and lovers of folk-art and medieval antiquities, and above 
all the so-called Nazarenes, who founded their art on religious 
conversion. 

Hegel saw it all, and he found it wanting. He did find it inter- 
esting, but in his view that was not a compliment. To apply the 
word ‘interesting’ to a work of art was, in fact, a romantic 
invention; and in carrying on that habit today we inadvertently 
adopt a romantic attitude. In Hegel’s day it was new, and he saw 
what it meant. An ‘interesting’ object has an arresting 
quality; it arouses our attention; we take cognizance of it and 
then let it go. An ‘interesting’ experience is one that has no 
lasting effect. ; 

So Hegel drew up his bill of particulars. As he saw it, the 
moment had arrived in the world’s history when art would no 
longer be connected, as it had been in the past, with the central 
energies of man; it would move to the margin, where it would 
form a wide and splendidly varied horizon. The centre would be 
occupied by science—that is, by a relentless spirit of logical 
inquiry. The kind of science which Hegel foresaw bears no resem- 
blance to the science of today: in that he was a bad prophet. But 
the place of science in our lives he foresaw correctly, and he was 
equally foresighted in the place he assigned to art. He explained 
that in an age of science people would continue to paint and to 
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‘The Dead Christ Mourned by Angels’, by Edouard Manet: 
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make sculptures, and to write poetry and compose music, and in 
so far as they did these things it would be desirable they should 
do them well. But let us not be deceived, he writes: ‘ however 
splendid the new effigies of the Greek gods may look to us, and 
whatever dignity and perfection we may find in the new images of 
God the Father, Christ, and the Virgin Mary, it is of no use: we 
no longer bend our knees’. What Hegel meant was beautifully 
illustrated some forty years later by Manet when he painted ‘ The 
Dead Christ Mourned by Angels’. This picture wes not intended 
to force anyone to his knee. It was painted for an exhibition, not 
for a church. Manet wanted it to be admired as sheer painting. 

It should be clear, then, that by moving into the mar- 
gin, art does not lose its 
quality as art, it only loses its 
direct relevance to our exist- 
ence: it becomes a splendid 
superfluity. An art thus de- 
tached from the realities of 
living does not cease to be 
widely and intensely enjoyed. 
On the contrary, nothing 
gives us greater pleasure than 
to commune with images 
which are so free. As Baude- 
laire explained with incom- 
parable clarity, the laughter 
aroused by a comedy of 
Moliére, which is significant 
laughter because it refers to 
life, is narrower’and less in- 
tense than the pure, dis- 
engaged and uncontrollable 
laughter which may seize us 
before an extravagant drélerie 
engraved by Callot, a fantasy 
unrelated to our existence. 
According to Baudelaire, this 
is’ “art for* art's” sake? ea 
proud art which is no one’s 
servant and which poses all 
its problems from within. 

Although Hegel relegated 
this art to the margin, he was 
fascinated by its inherent 
powers. His language grows 
eloquent and almost poetic 
when he describes the plastic 
freedom and freshness of 
adventure which an artist or 
poet is likely to gain when 
he allows his imagination to 
roam without fear, entering lightly into diverse experiences, some 
familiar, others remote, without allowing himself to be caught in 
any. A poem of love, conceived in this spirit, will be a poem of 
imagined love and draw its tone and form from the imagination 
only. In such productions, Hegel says, ‘ we find no personal long- 
ing, obsession or desire, but only a pure pleasure in the 
phenomenon ’; and he describes that state of detachment as ‘ an 
inexhaustible self-abandon of the imagination, an innocent frolic, 

. and with it an inward warmth and joy of sensibility... 
raising the soul, through the serenity of form, above any painful 
involvement in the limitations of reality ’. 

Any modern believer in ‘pure art’ must admit that this de- 
scription is compelling. Hegel was no stranger to that rarefied 
experience which Mr. Clive Bell enjoyed in what he called ‘ signi- 
ficant form ’, but Hegel’s language was more radical. He explained 
that the absolute freedom of art, by which art can attach itself 
freely to any substance it chooses in order to exercise the imagina- 
tion on it, has made of the new artist a tabula rasa. Infinitely 
susceptible to new shapes because no shape can be regarded as 
final, he is in a state of perpetual self-transformation, engaged in 
what Hegel quaintly calls unendliche Herumbildung, an infinite 
plasticity. 

It is clear that Hegel foresaw developments of which we 
now have the full confirmation, but in spite of the brilliance’ 
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of his description, in one respect his analysis is as incomplete as 
Plato’s. Plato did not foresee that the dangers of art, which he 
feared so greatly, might not affect a people who had become 
immune to them. Hegel, on the contrary, could not imagine that 
art would ever again become dangerous. Although he envisaged 
an art of the future which might be richer and subtler than the 
art he had seen, he supposed that, no matter how varied our art 
might become, it would always remain disengaged from reality 
because, as he put it, ‘art has worked itself out’. According to 
Hegel, when art becomes pure it ceases to be serious, and that is, 
in his view, its final splendour. 

I have drawn a rather dark picture of the immunity to art 
which we seem to have acquired. We touch the surface of many 
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different artistic experiences without getting seriously inv.Ived in 
any. If Hegel were right, that state of safety would continue for art 
in perpetuity: but here it is possible that he overshot the mark. To 
make statements about perpetuity is one of the failings of Hégel’s 
philosophy, and we may say without pride that this is a weakness 
to which we are no longer prone. When Hegel observes that in our 
civilization, no matter how lively and varied art may seem, it re- 
mains a marginal occupation, we must admit that the statement is 
true: but when he adds that art will remain marginal for ever, 
we have every right to be sceptical, and thus more hopeful than 
he wanted us to be. ‘ At certain times’, if I may quote Burck- 
hardt again, ‘ the world is overrun with false scepticism. . . . Of 
the true kind there can never be enough ’"—Home Service 


‘Forward with Calgary!’ 
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HAVE often thought of the horsemen and the wagon drivers 

brought to a halt at the first sight of the Rockies: the men 

who first had travelled a thousand miles from the lakeheads 

in Ontario and Minnesota across the waving grass, which 
must have seemed in 
itself a continent without 
end, brought to a halt 
and a silence like that of 
Cortes and his men; 
because one of the most 
thrilling, and then a 
moment later most stupe- 
fying, of the surprises of . 
exploration must have 
been the first sight of 
the Rocky Mountains 
seen across the prairies. 
At some point, sixty, 
seventy, a hundred miles 
away, they would realize 
the horizon ahead no 
longer faded into a dis- 
tance as featureless as 
the meeting of sky and 
sea. Suddenly the whole 
range is revealed, an 
endless frieze of serrated 
peaks, pointed, jagged, 
blue, just as mountains 
in a _ nursery frieze 
should be. 

I have watched for 
them from the train, 
several times, innumer- 
able peaks lined up left 
and right as far as you 
can see; I have watched until they have been swallowed from view 
by the sweeping humps of the foothills, and always had the feeling 
of coming to the frontier; and not a political division but a real 
frontier where the colour, the tone, and the air of a whole con- 
tinent change. And here you come into Calgary. The trans- 
continental trains draw in and stop not only because this is a 
large place but because the station is a city you cannot imagine 
passing through without stopping—just like a seaport. From 
whichever direction you have come, here at the base of the 
foothills you feel you have made a stage. 

The car conductors—black-faced, white-coated—open the 


doors, jump down to the platform, place a landing block for you 


to step on, and help you down and take their tip. Half a mile of 
stainless-steel coaches empty their passengers, separate, and are 
shunted off to be reshuffled and washed. The station platforms 


The Rocky Mountains, ‘an endless frieze of serrated peaks’ 


are immensely long but the station is not spectacular; it is 
unspectacular in the way that embarkation sheds and loading 
wharves are so ordinary, so large when unpeopled, places designed 
for routine manoeuvres, for entrances and exits, and to concentrate 
all the greetings and 
farewells without batting 
an eyelid. The suitably 
impressive block of the 
big Canadian Pacific 
Railway hotel overlooks 
the station, and waiting 
for you are clutches of 
elegant baggage trolleys, 
painted red, with thin- 
rimmed wheels and high, 
red rails at either end. 
It may be as much as 
half a mile along the 
platform to the exit; as 
one comes through, the 
Passengers waiting to 
join the train are all in 
the station © crush-hall, 
herded there until the 
train is re-formed. This 
crowd of waiting people, 
packed together with 
their baggage, checking 
their sleeping-car reserv- 
ations, always enhances 


when the long-distance 
trains arrive—they are 
specific to it, not part of 
any general bustle. When 

- you get out into the 
streets there is nothing specially of the “frontier; in Calgary 
almost all that the word traditionally implied has gone 
now; but it is a frontier none the less, though most 
of the marks of the pioneering days have disappeared. 

When I was first there ten years ago a few wooden, one-storey 
saloons and stores survived even in the central streets, cheek by 
jowl with high office blocks, but they have gone now. The wild 
old days are an enthusiasm of a few weeks in the summer when 
the Stampede takes place. Then ten-gallon hats, fringed trousers, 
leather jackets, studded belts, and high-heeled boots are worn not 
only by people who usually wear them but by many who take a 
short seasonal liking for this dress. And it does make a change! 
The Indians come in from the reserves, the mounties wear their 
scarlet tunics, and, if you like, you can for a few hours see more 
horses than motor-cars once again. The newspapers fill pages 
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with news of the Stampede, and the 
front page every day seems to have 
little more to do than record the 
attendance numbers and compare 
them with the gate of previous 
years. You might suppose, if you 
did not know what newspapers are 
up to, that this was all that Calgary 
ever thought about. 

It was really hot this year. The 
heat didn’t seem to come from a 
distance but to be close up to you, 
and there is not much shade as you 
walk to the Stampede grounds from 
some point where a car can be 
parked—over the railway and the 
girder bridge—with puffs of dust 
here and there, but the air blistering 
hot and glittering clear and clean. 
Untidy in a big way, loosely organ- 
ized these cities of Canada are, but 
how clean they seem; and coming 
back from them to England, that 
is the first thing I noticed, the dirti- 
ness of everything, the waste paper 
and the litter everywhere; and for a 
long time dirtiness seemed the most positive characteristic of 
England. 

Just inside the Stampede grounds Indians, families from 
several tribes, had set up a fair-sized encampment, perhaps 
twenty teepees. It goes without saying that this was’a ‘swish’ 
show but there, too, the clarity and cleanness were something you 
would not miss. The teepees would strike you like that, with their 
cream-coloured or white cones decorated with designs as unrelen- 
tingly clear as compositions by Léger; circles and other abstract 
symbols or an all-over pattern of large spots, perhaps a string of 
bison, in strong earth colours and blue. The clothes of the Indians 
have the same look, with their collars and facings of bead-work. 
They have the same naive, positive brilliance and unimaginative 
rigidity of design. Impressive looking chiefs, as good as in any 
‘Western’, and endearing children, gathered on a platform like 
a bandstand under a large tree for the parade of costumes; also 
a few incredible old squaws who said their age was ninety-four 
or thereabouts; their huge noses, great sagging cheeks, and general 
air of monumental, smoke-coloured, and indomitable fleshiness 
offered a view of human beings quite unimagined. The people 
who gathered round the platform to take photographs, the small 
thin-necked boys in clean sports-shirts, the charming women in 
Hawaiian dresses, the girl with the ribbon in her straw hat, neat 
and graceful, seemed quite unrelated, as though they belonged 
to a species in the scale of natural orders entirely different from 
these imperturbable and unnerving old mothers of their tribes. 

But the Stampede grounds do not only enclose Indians: the 
Stampede is a whole week of rodeo displays of every description, 
riding bronchos, roping steers, shows of horsemanship, cattle 
show, exhibition of farm implements, fair and fun fair with its 
own rituals, music, snobberies, jollifications and ballyhoo; and 
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quite lives up to the favourite phrase 
of a sculptor friend of mine— it’s 
bloody marvellous’. Most marvel- 
lous of all, say one’s friends in Cal- 
gary, are the chuck-wagon races, and 
I don’t doubt they are right. The 
wagons are four-wheeled, covered 
wagons drawn by two pairs of horses, 
and three or four of them race 
together round a half-mile circuit. 
There is a good deal of expert jugg- 
lery at the start, while the drivers 
make a figure of eight round a series 
of barrels, and the outriders, four 
horsemen to each wagon, load stoves 
and poles into the wagon before 
mounting to chase after them; but 
when the whole array is in full 
charge, the drivers on their feet, the 
horses straining, the dust flying, and 
the bright-coated outriders furiously 
contending to get level with their 
own vehicle, the effect is as if the 
best illustration in the Boy’s Own 
Paper of my childhood had come to 
life and gorgeous colour. I felt a 
catch in my throat to know that it was true after all; 
only sorry my age and respectability compelled me to walk 
soberly away with my friends instead of running whooping down 
the Midway. But that was how it was; I was back among the 
thousands of big cars, side by side in the traffic lanes and faster 
than the wagons; a little later I was sitting like a grown-up with 
other grown-ups lolling in the garden chairs, drinking gin and 
tonic while the steaks cooked on the barbecue stove under the 
trees and the heat of the day passed off. 

In the Stampede grounds stands what may be the oldest build- 
ing in Calgary, the old headquarters post of the Mounted Police 
within a log fort. The fort is reconstructed—but there are things 
nearby that summon up more impressively a simpler and more 
heroic time—white-painted wooden barns and stables, among the 
largest wooden buildings I have seen. They have the unaffectedly 
satisfying shapes that large wooden constructions seem bound to 
produce when nothing but beams and braces of timber are there 
to dictate them, These have a good, plain, naive sturdiness right 
for a landscape of prairie grass, big skies, and horses. Most of the 
other buildings in Calgary might belong to almost any other city 
in Canada; there does not seem to be anything like a regional 
touch in any one of them. Yet they do add up to a city with a 
face of its own. There are not many that have qualities that put 
them in the category of beautiful buildings but there is a buoyancy 
about the whole place that makes up for a great deal. The centre 
does not have that clogging sense of unredeemed obsolescence you 
get in large English towns—perhaps it is just newer, but I think 
not—and the outer suburbs, which are as new as but no newer than 
such things can be in England, entirely lack the repulsive kind of 
dreariness we have got used to, 

I have often wondered what it is that kills the outskirts of our 
cities at birth, whether 
it is good principles 
applied meanly, or 
just that the life force 
is running sluggish 
like a drying scum. I 
cannot avoid the feel- 
ing that the all-too- 
apparent serviceability 
of the materials is an 
affront, and the de- 
cent lay-out too; that 
there is something ob- 
tusely provocative in 
building all this as 
though it were re- 
spectable to think of 
its lasting a long time. 
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s, cafés, more filme station ki no more meant 


for ever than cars designed to be 


they were shouting and cat-calling all along the way, and looking 


like those model railway stations, all of one piece, that the train 
x ie might biff sideways. They are manifestly there for ‘now’, with 


no past to worry about. Without charm, dignity, or social con- 
science, these strings of commercial buildings, one storey high, 
scattered beside the wires, white lines, . and lanes of traffic, did 


not upset me—there i: is a reckless area about them, deplorable 


_ as they are. 
The residential suburbs spreading over the foothills and almost 
_ spreading as one watches have a visual excitement which it would 


_ be puritanical not to enjoy. There is nothing delinquent about 
Se ser still less bohemian, but they have a youthful vitality of 


an uncomplicated sort that does not leave you indifferent. The 
- houses are of one or 
two storeys, split- 
level perhaps, with 
picture windows, 
with sun _ porches 
and sun decks some- 
times, with an un- 
lawn 


and every- 
thing seems to be 
made in sections of 
clear-cut. shape; 
light, without much 
density, but of a 
texture as clean as 
possible and a 
colour, = whether © 
bright or not, un- 
tarnished by any 
doubt as to what it 
is meant to be. The 
roofs may be red, 


blue, or bright yellow, the walls a white that is rine but a glare 


in the sunshine; the air can be clear as crystal as far as one’s sight 


will carry, and the immense scatterings of these buildings lapping © 


across the slopes of downland are wonderfully exhilarating, rest- 
less, multi-coloured, and glittering. They glitter too, with threads 
of moving light, as the cars pass in the sunlight, by the cellulose 
gleams off their tail fins and the incessant stabs of light near and 
far from windshields, the whole scene gay, scintillating. It makes 
me think of some abstract painting, endlessly fragmented and 


faceted—not an American abstract either, unless it might be 


by Riopelle, himself a Canadian, All considerations of a moral 
or social kind are submerged, and anything that could be niggardly 
in one’s view of the architectural or economic or human forces 
at work, at least for a while, in the spectacle of this huge 
proliferation, the: explosive confidence that bursts the city open, 
the never-stopping animation and ‘ go .4 

All this makes the older streets with their trees and houses 


of a slightly colonial flavour appear staid, and those with a 


somewhat Edwardian look, homes of the first English settlers 
who made their way, look so self-consciously gentlemanly, as 
though they could only belong to an era much further off than 
in years it is. For now there is no suggestion of harking back 
to another time, But the big commercial buildings in the down- 
town area are a little behind the times and rather disappointing. 
Some even, though not the newest, have classical pilasters or 
a portico plastered at the foot of a pile of office floors; most of 
them have the massive walls and the lumpiness of modern 
architecture when it could be thought of in terms of the Senate 
House of London University or Shell Mex House. - 

You would not go to Calgary to look much at buildings as 


~ individual objects of beauty; you might well go there if you were 


interested in cattle, or indeed in eating steaks, as large as you 
ke and tice as large as I can deal with, or if you are concerned 
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ranching remittance men from England and Presbyterians from 
Scotland. But what at first one does not grasp is the immensity _ 
of the labour, the sheer sweat_and dealing, that has made a place - 
like this—no Domesday Book entry, no charter from Edward IIT 


or access of wealth in the Industrial Revolution, but all from 


‘scratch in about seventy-five years. 


And the citizens of Calgary think of their city in a way that 
no one here thinks of theirs, unless it is the Welsh of Cardiff, 
as a place worthy of being a capital and needing everything that 
a centre of civilization must possess. You are brought to a halt 
in more ways than one by the great auditorium building, two 
or three years old, which was built to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of Alberta and the founding fathers of the State. 
It is perhaps comparable with the Festival Hall except that it 
also includes smaller halls and exhibition rooms and places for 
conferences and _ lectures; brine the city within reach of 


tras, the Bolshoi 
Ballet, or whoever 
wishes to perform. 
It is a huge building, 
on a hill, and though 
two miles from the 
city centre _ still 
many miles within 
the city boundaries, 


ly huge car parks 
round it, as though 


times be filled with 
people. There are 
ancient cities in 
England without a 
_ concert hall yet, 
but this is a typical 
big and aspiring ges- 
ture here in a city 
that -has_ nothing 
ancient about it—why, the founding fathers are not long in their 
graves—nothing old but the ground it stands on and of which it 
has covered at least 100 square miles. You will hear the place 
described as complacent and middle class and unadventurous— 
that is the Olympian view of Canadians—but when the city 
council shouts ‘ Forward with Calgary! ’ from the hoardings you 
will surely agree it is on the move. 

Leaving the city westwards by the old coach road that rises 
steeply to join the main highway in the foothills, you see the city 
lights defining the pattern of its geography. Down town on 
8th Avenue are innumerable electric signs of cinemas and stores, 
and from that focus strings of lights, yellow, green, orange and 
red—I don’t know why they are distributed in these variegated 
strings, but they are—mark the wide billowing mesh of the out- 
lying streets. They are the lights of a city where everything can 
happen that happens in cities, where people listen to Beethoven 
sonatas and discuss Picasso and organize church fétes and fashion 
shows as well as making money and whoopee and love. When the 
buildings fall flatly away as you advance into the prairies, leav- 
ing eastwards on the night train, you see a sight that could 
exactly be described as fabulous, for the illuminated towers of 
the oil refinery shine in the dark like marvellous crystal palaces 
of a fairy tale. What all these crowded lights are doing I do not 
know, embedded in high structures that seem to be made of 
faceted glass finely fitted together, glittering as one passes like 
beacons of golden diamonds. Without any intention of being 
beautiful they are features of the coming scenery of technology 
matching the peaks of the primeval landscape with something just 
as beautiful and unexpected.—Third Programme 
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N October 1960 I accepted an official invitation to visit the 
U.S.S.R., and to deliver some lectures about the Moon. I 
stayed for a fortnight, during which time I went to three of 


the greatest observatories in European Russia and also met | 


many of the astronomers whom I had previously known only by 
reputation and correspondence. The account which follows must 
necessarily have a personal slant, but will, I hope, serve to under- 
line the remarkable progress made by Soviet astronomy during the 
last few decades. 

I went first to Mos- , 
cow, where the official _ 
headquarters of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences is to be found. 
One interesting func- 
tion which I attended, 
and addressed, was an 
official celebration held 
in the ‘House of 
Scientists ? to mark the 
third anniversary of 
the launching of the 
first earth satellite, 
Sputnik I, on October 
4, 1957—a date which 
will certainly become 
historic. Two years 
later, on October 4, 
1959, Lunik III began 
the flight which re- 
sulted in the successful 
photographing of the 
far side of the Moon. 
Among the speakers at 
this meeting was Pro- 
Stanyukovich, 
who described the con- 
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pected would confront 
the first voyagers to 


~ dand on the lunar surface. Throughout my stay in Russia I was 
_. deeply impressed with the quiet confidence of the space 
__ researchers; they at least have no doubt that manned, as well as 


sanmanned, interplanetary travel will be achieved before very long. 


The main Moscow observatory is the Sternberg, directed by 
Dr. D. J. Martinov. This is associated with the university—a vast 
building housing 26,000 students—and is well equipped. The~ 


instruments include a 75-cm, reflector, a 20-cm. refractor used 
mainly for measures of binary stars, solar equipment, and a 
meridian department. On an average, the Sun is observable on 
seventy days in the year. However, the observatory is too close 
to Moscow for conditions to be first class, and the present trend 
is to shift the main research stations to the southern part of the 
Soviet Union, where conditions are better. One point worth 
mentioning is that the entire equipment at the Sternberg, both 
optical and mechanical, was made in the U.S.S.R. There can 
be no disputing that Russian instrument-makers have achieved a 
very high degree of skill. 

Great interest is of course being shown in the Lunik pictures 
of the far side of the Moon, of which I saw’over thirty in addition 
to the two which have been widely shown in Britain. These 
photographs have been used by Professor Y. N. Lipski to draw 


up a comprehensive chart of the new regions, Over 500 craters 


have been plotted, and it is clear that the hemisphere we normally 
never see is just as crowded as the areas familiar to us. The limb 


areas of the visible hemisphere of the Moon are naturally very 


foreshortened as seen from Earth, and are difficult to map. How- 
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ever, work in this field was reken by the Welsh elcieranbel 
H. P. Wilkins, who died last - January, between 1910 and 1958. 


It was pleasing to hear from Professor Lipski that he had found = 


Dr. Wilkins’s limb-area charts to be of the greatest use in 
correlating the Lunik photographs. 
Moscow has a fine planetarium. It is run as an edatestieal 


establishment, so that admission is free, and the programme is 


carried out with complete: scientific: ‘integrity. There is indeed no 

Heri need to dramatize 
astronomy, and _ the 
wisdom of the Soviet 
policy is shown by the 


planetarium has 3,000 
visitors daily. As well 
as the main dome, 
there is an impressive 
entrance hall contain- 
ing many models (in- 
cluding the 


grounds include several 
small observatories. 


beginner to study the 
material in the entrance 
hall, then to see a dis- 
play in the dome, and 
then—weather permit- 
ting—to go to one of 
the observatories and 

‘see for himself ’. The 
main projector, like 
most others all over the 


~ scientifically 


Patrick Moore sound, features is the 


way in which the 
Messe skyline round the display dome can be changed to. a © 
lunar Jandscape by the touch of'a button. I used this projector 


myself during one of the public lectures which I gave there, and 
the effect was as realistic as is possible in view of our present 
state of knowledge. - 

While in Moscow I drove out to Zwinegorod, some kilometres 
away, to see one of the satellite-tracking stations. There are eight 
camera-telescopes, and it is not likely that any artificial probe 


which passes over Zwinegorod i in clear weather will escape detec- — 


tion. Numerous other stations of this sort have been set up in 
the Soviet Union. 

From Moscow I went to Leningrad. Here I saw the oldest 
observatory in Russia—the Chamber of Curiosities, founded by 
Peter the Great as a museum. According to tradition, Peter was 
anxious to create interest in the museum, and provided visitors 
with a cup of tea or a glass of vodka after they had examined the 


exhibits—which increased the attendance considerably! The 


ebservatory was set up at the top of the building, and was used 


by the first of Russia’s great astronomers, Mikhail Lomonosov. 


However, it is no longer used as an observatory. 


Leningrad is famous in the astronomical world as “the home 


of Pulkovo Observatory, which’ lies not far beyond the city 


boundaries. Pulkovo has a long and honourable history, but the — 
present equipment is entirely new. During the war, the front line 


of battle lay less than two kilometres away, and German shell: 

reduced the whole observatory to a mass of tangled wreckage 

I saw photographs, take in rend which reminded me of 
‘ ri 


fact that the Moscow — 


Soviet | 
space-probes) and de- 
monstrations, while the | 


The policy is for the 


world, is a Zeiss. One . 
of the more spectacular, 
of Stemberg Observatory in the foreground though _ 
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worse - damaged parts of 
London. Nowadays, no trace 
of this destruction remains; 
everything has been rebuilt, 
and there are twenty-six 
optical telescopes as well as 
twelve radio telescopes. The 
largest optical telescope, a 
fine 26-inch refractor, is a 
Zeiss. It was made on 
Hitler’s orders as a present 
for Mussolini. However, the 
war ended before the tele- 
scope could be finished, and 
the instrument was diverted 
to Pulkovo, where it is doing 
excellent work. 

The relatively new Depart- 
ment of Planetary Physics at | 
Pulkovo is headed by Dr. 
A. B. Markov, one of the 
leading Soviet authorities on 
the Moon. Though the main 
emphasis at the observatory 
is on astrophysics and stellar astronomy, it is interesting to find 
that our nearest neighbours in space are not being neglected; this 
trend was noticeable, too, at the Crimean Observatory and else- 
where. It is at Pulkovo that Dr. Tatiana Kochan, one of Russia’s 
many talented women astronomers, is carrying out specialized 
investigations of the polarization of the light of the Moon. 

The most striking characteristic of the radio astronomy depart- 
ment at Pulkovo is a ‘ rail’ aerial made of ninety separate sheets; 
this has high resolution, and works at a wavelength of two to five 
centimetres. I did not see a great deal of Russian radio astronomy, 
_ and I am not myself a radio astronomer, but it may be true to 
say that in this science the Soviet workers have not advanced so 
far as those in Britain. : 

Leningrad too has an excellent planetarium, as popular as that 
in Moscow. In addition there is a smaller installation at the Palace 
of Pioneers in the city. This is very like the star-dome planetarium 
in the South Kensington Science Museum in London, and is 
amateur-built. It is most popular, particularly with the young 
enthusiasts. 

Leningrad University has its own observatory, equipped with a 
91-inch Glasenapp refractor and other instruments. Unfortun- 
ately, weather conditions are poor. During the summer, the skies 
do not become dark enough for stars to be seen; the famous 
Leningrad ‘white nights’ must be a serious handicap to 
astronomers, beautiful though they may be. When winter sets 
in, there is apt to be a great deal of cloud and fog. As Professor 
Sharonov, of the university, told me with regret, observing under 
reasonable conditions was generally possible only in March and 
October. This also applies to Pulkovo itself, and it is likely that in 
future large instruments will be confined to southern stations. 

Professor Sharonov is particularly interested in the planets, and 
is carrying out many interesting practical experiments. He is one 
of the few Soviet astronomers I met who are not convinced that 
the dark areas on Mars are due to vegetation; he considers it 
more probable that they are due to dust. Future research will 
doubtless clear the matter up, but meanwhile it remains a fascinat- 
ing problem. Work will be continued this winter; Mars has now 
become prominent, shining in the south-east after dark, and will 
be at its brightest near the end of December, when it will be only 
56,000,000 miles away. 

My next visit was to the Crimean Astrophysical Observatory, 
near Simferopol in the south part of the U.S.S.R. This is 
primarily a solar station, and the Director, Dr. Severny, is one 
of the world’s most eminent solar physicists. While there, I was 
particularly glad to meet Dr. N. A. Kozyrev, who became well 
known in Britain two years ago when he reported the detection 
of an outbreak inside the lunar crater Alphonsus. Examination 
of the spectrograms taken on that occasion leave no room for 
doubt that an outbreak did in fact occur, so that the Moon is 
not completely inert. Later activity (1959) is less definite, and 
Dr. Kozyrey himself is not too certain of it. On that occasion I 
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was observing from my own 
home, and was unable to 
confirm anything unusual; 
‘but Dr. Kozyrev told me that 
he himself had made no visual 
observations of the suggested 
disturbance, so that my own 
failure was hardly surprising. 

The 50-inch Zeiss reflec- 
tor, used by Dr. Kozyrev for 
his lunar and planetary work 
(though its main function is, 
of course, astrophysical), is a 
fine instrument, but will be 
overshadowed by the new 
102-inch reflector which has 
been set up in a dome nearby. 
This telescope is the largest 
in Europe, and the third 
largest in the world. During 
my stay in the Crimea the 
dome was in its last stages of 
completion, and there were 
workmen everywhere. The 
telescope itself is ready—indeed, by now the whole equipment is 
in operation—and is a skeleton tube, with a mounting not unlike 
that of the Palomar 200-inch reflector in California. As well 
as its main work, on stellar and galaxy research, it will be used 
for lunar and planetary investigations, and Kozyrev, together with 
the Director, is busy planning new auxiliary equipment for it 
in this field. 

From the outside of the 102-inch dome one has a superb view 
of the whole observatory, which, incidentally, is built on the site 
of a village which flourished about 700-600 B.c. Various interest- 
ing remains have been found, including a large urn of Greek type. 
At present, preparations are being made for the total solar eclipse 
of next February, when the track of totality will pass straight 
through the observatory. It will be many years before this happens 
again, and it is greatly to be hoped that the skies will be clear 
at the vital moment. 

I also had the latest news about the 236-inch reflector which 
will surpass even the Palomar giant. Work on it is going well, and 
it is expected that the telescope will be ready in six or seven 
years. The optical equipment is being made in Leningrad. The 
reflector will not be set up in the Crimea; after sending expedi- 
tions to all parts of the Soviet Union, it has been decided that a 


The dome of the 102-inch reflector under construction in the Crimea 
: Patrick Moore 


3 “reflector \ will pee a ee role in eaeehicsl research: 
In general, I was struck by the wide interest shown in U.S or 

astronomy, as well as astronautics, by everyone I met. The young — 

_ people are both enthusiastic and knowledgeable, and Professor 

_ Sharonov told me that about 50,000 astronomy students pass 
through the universities each year. Every encouragement is given, 


and courtesy which: was exeiaed ‘at me thoughout my ae ins % 
the Soviet Union. rt 
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a8 PETER MITCHELL gives the first of two talks on the disease and tissue cells 
ped ; aan ieacs c 
; ae HE rheumatic diseases are not generally dramatic, so one occur in the tissues of the body in the course of a rheumatic 
es probably would not realize, without looking at the disease? There are about a dozen diseases that can be classified 
i, statistics, that they are among the most potent causes together as rheumatic. These are related to each other by the 
< of the loss of human work, comfort, and happiness fact that they affect the tissues which are responsible for the 
se in the world today. In spite of their generally undramatic course, mechanical strength of the body, the bones and the connective 
se certain of the rheumatic diseases—the arthritic or joint-affecting tissues. Nowadays they are often called the collagen diseases 
oy" ones—have been recognized and studied for an amazingly long because the main component of the connective tissue is a fibrous 
time. Indeed, the first book on arthritis was written over 2,000 protein called collagen. The cartilage that forms the sliding sur- 
years ago; and the author, whose name was Aretaeus, summed up faces of the joints is mainly collagen; the mechanically resistant — 
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the position at that time in the following words: ‘The gods 
alone comprehend the cause of arthritis, but man can at least 
try to guess it’. We have been guessing ever since. 


Cortisone and its Effects 

_ Eleven years ago there was a great deal of excitement when it 
was discovered that rheumatic fever and rheumatoid arthritis 
could apparently be cured by a substance called cortisone. Corti- 
sone is a hormone, which is secreted into the blood stream of 
healthy people by the cells in the outer or cortical part of the 


_ suprarenal gland. But the cells in the, cortex of the suprarenal 
_ gland do not secrete cortisone spontaneously. They are instructed 
_ to produce their secretion by another hormone (called cortocotro- 


phin) which reaches them via the blood stream from cells in the 
pituitary gland, the small gland attached to the brain. 
In an arthritic patient, the amount of cortisone in the blood 


can be increased, either by giving cortisone directly or by instruct- 
ing the suprarenal gland to secrete it by injecting corticotrophin. 


It seemed, at first, that arthritis could be cured by such hormone 
treatment; but now we know that although these hormones have 
a dramatic effect when first given, they do not usually cure the 
disease. It is only arrested for a time, as though the cortisone 


has no direct destructive effect on the causative agent of the 
_ disease, but simply inhibits the response of the cells of the body 

to the causative agent. The final benefit from cortisone treatment 
is often no greater than from the administration of si doses 
_of aspirin. =< 

It is fortunate that aspirin and cortisone and certain hee drugs 
can give some relief to those who suffer from rheumatic pain and 


debility; but it is unfortunate that we do not yet understand 
properly why these drugs are even partly effective, and so we 
cannot see how we might design better ones. We can only stumble 
on better drugs by comparatively wild guesswork, which is 
economically and medically expensive. 

_ What, then, are we to do in the long run to help the many 
unfortunate people who suffer from these diseases? We must 
look upon the disease, not so much in terms of the dis-ease of 
the patient, or as a group of medical symptons, but we must see 
it as a biological process—as a thing in itself, to be understood 
and mastered. We must strive to discover more about the intimate 
details of the disease process instead of attempting to guess wildly 


at its primary cause. A number of biologists have recently been 


attempting to approach the question of rheumatic diseases from 


if _ this fundament point of view. I want here, and in my next talk, 
_ to say something about this comparatively new approach and 
_ how it sheds light on our problem. — 


Let us begin by asking the question; what are the rheumatic _ 
diseases? Or, to put it in a more answerable form, what changes ~ 


material of blood vessels and of parts of the heart, and the strong 
layer of the skin (which becomes leather after tanning) are all 
made mainly of collagen. In fact, about a third of the protein 
in the body is collagen. 

It is easy to understand that the rheumatic or collagen Aiseases 
affect the function of the joints, of the skin, and of the blood 
vessels and heart, because they represent a change in the same 


collagen component of these different organs. In one collagen 


disease it is the damage of the cartilage of the joints that is most 
noticeable, while in another type it will be the structure of the 


skin or of the blood vessels that is mainly affected. And in differ- 


ent rheumatic diseases, the same tissues may be affected in different 
ways. For example, rheumatic fever represents an acute or sudden 
derangement of the connective tissue, accompanied by high 
temperature and pain and swelling in the joints, but not necessarily 


leading to permanent crippling. On the other hand, rheumatoid 
arthritis is a chronic or slow derangement not usually accompanied j 
by fever, but often resulting in gross changes in the shape and 


structure of the cartilage and bone, especially in the reer of 
the joints. 
The question is why, in ‘the rheumatic diseases, does the tes 


haviour. and structure of the connective tissues change? But we 
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under the age of 25 to = published in this special {ops 


number. 


The article should not oaeee 2, 000 ous in feriel 
and should be sent in not later than the end of 
November. It should be pocmpenied by a web 
addressed envelope. ; 


The Editor reserves the right to soutien articles” % 
submitted, other than oe winning pai at See 
usual rates. — 
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FORMERLY MISRAIR 


+. Comet 4C Jets 


FIVE FLIGHTS A WEEK 


To CAIRO and the 
MIDDLE EAST 


including BENGHAZI, BEIRUT, DAMASCUS, JEDDAH, 
KHARTOUM, TRIPOLI, KUWAIT, ARABIAN GULF 


The United Arab Airlines Comet 4C’s 
with their Rolls-Royce engines, lessen 
the strain of business flights and add 
to the enjoyment of holiday travel. 
\ U.A.A., with 30 years’ flying experi- 
offer you warm hospitality, 
speed and comfort. 
‘ INTERMEDIATE STOPS AT: 


ZURICH, FRANKFURT, 
GENEVA, ROME. 


IRLINES ; 
chair 


\ ence, 


First class and tourist on all flights 


Ask your Secretary 


Consult your travel Agent or contact to get you details from your 


UNITED ARAB AIRLINES 3)7-°\CCADIELY, Wl. 


Travel Agent or from the Continental Enquiry Office, 
Southern Region, British Railways, Victoria Station, S.W.1. Tel: VICtoria 2345 
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He insists I travel 
by the “Golden Arrow’’ 
to Paris...says it’s 
important, not only to 
me but to the Company. 
Question of peace of 
mind...time tothink... 
prestige. Feel good 
too, the way they look 
after you... wonderful 
Pullman service... you 
really are somebody 


Splendid chap our chairman 
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Golden 


Arrow 


Haig in every Home «. 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas 


and a prosperous New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making your 
Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 


Don’t be vague—Ask for Haig / 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE . 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES “ 


0% Bottles 
uate aGa Co. kro. 
an Half Flasks 
26 ‘an Quarter Flasks 10/- 
tug a @Oeneé ss ; 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


November 9—15 


Wednesday, November 9 


Senator John Kennedy is elected as the 
next President of the United States 


Eight Irish soldiers of the United Nations 
Force in the Congo are killed by tribes- 


men in an ambush in Katanga 


The Post Office made a surplus of nearly 
£21,000,000 last year, more than double 
the previous year’s 


Thursday, November 10 


The new Licensing Bill contains proposals 
for slightly extending and making more 
uniform the permitted drinking hours in 
England and Wales 


The number of men put on short time by. 
the British Motor Corporation is 
doubled, bringing total to more than 
30,000 


Mr. George Brown is elected deputy leader 
of the Labour Party 


A bank guard is shot dead during a raid 
ona sub-branch of a bank near Worthing 


Friday, November 11 


Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem, President of South 
Viet-Nam, is besieged in -his palace in 
Saigon after an attempted coup by para- 
chute troops 


The Government orders an inquiry. into 
water conservation and flood control 


Saturday, November 12 


Loyal forces of Viet-Nam crush revolt of 


parachute troops against the government 
of President Ngo Diem 


The Government is to give its support to 
a scheme for training ‘learner’ motor- 
cyclists: 


Sunday, November 13 


Fourteen army officers are dismissed from 
the Turkish provisional government and 
are reported to be under arrest 


Foot-and-mouth disease 


continues to 


spread in England and Scotland, in the 


worst epidemic for nine years 


Monday, November 14 


Report of the Advisory Council on the 
Treatment of Young Offenders recom- 
mends that corporal punishment should 
not be restored 


The 


American Ford Motor 


Company 


announces that it intends to make a bid 
of £128,000,000 for shares not already 
held by them in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Dagenham 


Tuesday, November 15 


Members of Parliament question Chancellor 
of Exchequer about American bid for 
shares in British Ford motor group 


White Paper on Territorial Army is pub- 
lished 


Australia imposes new restrictions on credit 
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Senator John Kennedy, the new President-elect of the United States, “er ee ee 
waving to the crowd at Hyannis (Massachusetts) airport on Police in a clash with demonstrators during fr 
November 11 before flying to Florida for a fortnight’s holiday. Algiers on November 11 when some Europ 
Mr. Kennedy said he would not be announcing the names of his Armistice Day ceremonies into a demonstrati 

cabinet until his return Gaulle’s policy on Algeria; about sixty p 


A Worcester porcelain plate which 
to the late Sir Leonard Woolley, | 
his friends. It represents his finds 2 
to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxfo1 


A float which formed part of the Lord Mayor’s Show held in ‘London last 
Saturday; this year’s theme was ‘ Meet the Navy’. The new Lord ems is 
Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen 
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The scene in Whitehall on November 13, Remembrance Sunday, during the annual service at the Ceno- 
taph in commemoration of the dead of both world wars. The Queen is standing before the memorial 


Lord Cromer, who will succeed Mr. C. F. 
Cobbold as Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Lord Cromer, who at present is 
as a gift Economic Minister at the British Embassy 
st, from in Washington, will be the Bank’s youngest 
e offered Governor for 200 years: he is forty-two 
il plaque years old 


fags Me c 
Mrs. Kyoko Asanuma, widow of the chairman of the Japanese Socialist Party who was assassinated last 
month, taking her husband’s place in campaigning in Tokyo for the general election on November 20 


Left: a demonstration, organized in London last week by the British Safety Council, of a new type of 

life-jacket which automatically turns the wearer face upwards (the demonstrator is wearing the jacket 

under his oilskins), The Council claims that a helpless person could remain face downwards in the water 
in most of the approved life-jackets in use today 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC— 
THE PAXIMAT S ELECTRIC 
Remote slide change and focusing. 300 w. 
lamp. Turbo-cooling. Takes 36-slide 
Paximat magazines. £37.15.0 
(300 w. All37 lamp, extra £1.13.0) 


~ all the year round... 


PORTABLE | 


AUTOCHANGE PROJECTOR 


A 200 watt magazine aittectoe 

that captures all the clarity, all the 
brilliance of your best transparencies 
Paximat quality in projection 

brings back to life the colours of 
summer in a big, bright, almost living 
picture. Special features include 
lightweight case, carrying handle 
that drops down to become projector 


~ stand, 36-slide Paximat magazine 


loading, built-in turbo-cooling. 


£19.19.0 
(200 w. A1[26 lamp, extra £1.5.0) 


For further details of these models and ~ 


FREE coloured brochure write to. 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD., 
ELECTRIN HOUSE, 93 NEW CAVENDISH 
ST., LONDON, W.1 


TRAVELLERS CLU 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Reading Universities 


CRUISE No. 22. 31st March to 16th April, 1961 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


Visicing VENICE, DUBROVNIK, DELPHI, MISTRA, SPARTA, ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or 
SOUNION, SANTORINI, DELOS, VOLOS, THE METEORA, CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI 
PENINSULA, TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, EPHESUS or PRIENE, 
PATMOS, KNOSSOS, MALLIA or GORTYNA and PHAESTOS, OLYMPIA, KORCULA, VENICE. 


CRUISE No. 23. _* ‘15th April to 1st May, 1961 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 


Visiting VENICE, DUBROVNIK, PYLOS, KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, BEIRUT, 
BYBLOS, KRAK DES CHEVALIERS, BAALBEK (Optional 2-day Air Excursions to either 
DAMASCUS and PALMYRA; or BETHLEHEM and JERUSALEM; or PETRA), FAMAGUSTA, 
SALAMIS, NICOSIA, ST. HILARION, BELLAPAIS, KYRENIA, RHODES, KAMIROS, DELOS, 
MYKONOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or SOUNION, OLYMPIA, KORCULA, VENICE. 


CRUISE No. 24. + 30th April to 16th May, 1961 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


Visiting VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE, — 
RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS and KAMIROS, EPHESUS or PRIENE, PATMOS, 
CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI PENINSULA, TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, DELOS, 
ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or SOUNION, NAUPLION, MYCENAE, EPIBAURSS, Vale 
DELPHI, VENICE. 


CRUISE No. 25. —_saBB th August to oath August, 1961 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY — 


Visiting VENICE, KORCULA, OLYMPIA, OLD CORINTH, MYCENAE, TIRYNS, EPIDAUROS, 
KNOSSOS, MALLIA or GORTYNA and PHAESTOS, RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS and 
KAMIROS, EPHESUS, PATMOS, CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI PENINSULA, TROY, THE 
BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, SAMGOTHRAKI, ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or SOUNION, 
DELOS, MYKONOS, DELPHI, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. 


CRUISE No. 26. 23rd August to 8th September, 1961 
GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 


Visiting VENICE, DELPHI, ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or SOUNION, DELOS, PAROS, 
RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS and KAMIROS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, BEIRUT, 
BYBLOS, BAALBEK (Optional 2-day Air Excursion to BETHLEHEM and JERUSALEM; 
Optional 2-day Excursion te na inet tl MALLIA, KNOSSOS, OLYMPIA, VENICE. 


CRUISE No. 27. 7th September to 23rd September, 1961 
GREECE, EGYPT, YUGOSLAVIA 


Visiting VENICE, DELPHI, DELOS, MYKONOS, RHODES, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, GIZA, 
MEMPHIS, SAKKARAH (Optional 2-day Excursion to LUXOR, KARNAK and THEBES), 
KNOSSOS, MALLIA or GORTYNA and PHAESTOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or 

SOUNION, OLYMPIA, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. ; 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by four or five guest lecturers 
who will give lectures on board and at the various sites visited 


Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include: 
Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Canon 
Guy Pentreath, Mr. Stewart Perowne, Prof. W. B. Stanford, The Rev. Lawrence Waddy, Mr. 4. 8. 
Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Sir John Wolfenden, Mr. T. S. R. Boase, Mr. J. C. Dancy, 
Prot. J. Ms ‘Cook and Prof. Eric G. Turner. ; 


PRICES FROM 95 GNS. 
(INCLUDING TRAVEL LONDON-VENICE AND RETURN) 


= 
— ¥ 


For full pareiadars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD. 


260 (K73 Totediing court Road, London : 
Telephones : MUS 8070 (15 lines) Na 


esh. The effects of this weighting are far-— 
aching and ‘morally indefensible. As one un- 
hibited theologian recently pointed out, ‘ prob- 
ably more harm has been done in the world by — 

ople’s vanity and selfishness than by the sins 


, but they are far more common rend do 
to spoil life’, 


even of the learned judge—in the recent 
one is left with the impression that the 
Almighty committed an unpardonable solecism — 
when he invented sex. It would seem that a 
tendency ‘ to deprave and corrupt’ is exclu- 
sively reserved to Sex. 


When we contemplate, first in our private 
and business lives, and then in the world at 


large, the daily and deadly dosage of vanity, 
hate, suspicion, spite, revenge, arrogance, selfish- 
ness, aggression, meanness, destructive gossip, 


bearing false witness, and every other kind of | 


uncharitableness, all ‘the adultery, rape, sexual 
obscenity and perversion in existence becomes 
trivial by comparison—except, of course, in the 
eyes of the sexually repressed. Reduce the sins 
of the spirit, bring up children with honesty 


and realism, and nobody need worry about the - 


sins of the flesh, 


The spectacle of inenile bowier-Harted 


officials, firmly grasping their umbrellas, chasing ~ 


photographs of nude ladies and descriptions of 
sex—and having to run the gauntlet of cosmetic 
and corset advertisements, and the thousand 
seducing suggestions and invitations we hear 
daily in light music—is perhaps the most 
grotesque exhibition i in British life today. Then, 
when they capture their quarries, the spectacle 
of these egregious schoolboys dressing up in all 
the panoply of the law and seriously prosecuting 


n _childhood—realizing perfectly well that 
y are drawing public and commercial atten- 
to both their antics and their sexy prisoners 
performance in very poor taste. Which- 
the verdict goes, the benefit to morality 
é y nil—Yours, etc. - 

peraee wW. A | CHARLES H. Greps-SMITH 


2 ~The eehaca of Sir Alan Herbert’s 
‘ast on the Chatterley case (THE LISTENER, 


bs “ 


ant 


: prosecution, “reveals thet the official 
peeenty continues to he hinged on sex 


sins 08, souiety except those of the - 


sted in the Commandments. The sins of the 


\fter reading the words of the prosecution— . 


€ poor nudes and four-letter words we know © 


b etd nated calls: for some com- — 


Re rcadeastins subjects or topics arising out of aetleles printed in 
serves the right to shorten letters for reasons of ‘Space 


< cs rl thie Home Office has now the difficult tisk 


_ of considering how to repair the damage which — 


e bas been done. But my reasons for saying this 
are probably not Sir Alan’s. I think there could 
RES been a successful prosecution, if the case 
for the Crown had been differently managed. 


_ The flood of letters deploring the verdict (many | 


of them from keen and _ responsible social 
workers in the cause of youth) which has since 
filled pages of the daily press, should be enough 
~ testimony that the prosecution could have called 
an overwhelmingly large mass of evidence, con- 
-vincing evidence, in its support. As it didn’t, 
and as a jury would hardly like to go against 
an earnest and idealistic bishop, it is not surpris- 
ing that the matter should have ended as it did, 
though even the judge, in dealing with the 
_ episcopal evidence, remarked ‘ Where are we get- 
: ting to?’ And we can’t help noticing that Lord 
Morrison, an ex-Home Secretary, with long 
years of experience behind him in public ad- 
ministration, and much seasoned wisdom, has 
declared that in his judgment the verdict was 
_a wrong one. 
_ Secondly, while I have no reason to dispute 
Lawrence’s genius as an author—I imagine I 
must have read most of his books at some time 
. or. other—I think he was essentially a perverse 
genius. He certainly had (and it was no fault of 
his) what has been. called ‘ the tuberculous tem- 
-perament’ (I suppose Katharine Mansfield and 
_ John Middleton Murry had it too), Some might 
go further, and say that he was a decadent. 
Excessive pre-occupation with the physical side 
of sex is common among primitives in an 
arrested stage of development. Only see what 
Verrier Elwin says about the Baigas, or Geoffrey 
Gorer about the Lepchas. Neither of these 
tribes has any hopeful outlook for the future. 
They are being left behind as ‘ museum pieces ’, 
in the advance of mankind. Similar excessive 
Preoccupation ‘among more advanced peoples 
may easily lead to their deterioration. This 
might happen in England, or in America, where 
a large percentage of the population is exces- 
sively sex-conscious. (It is no testimony to 
_ Americans that an unexpurgated ‘Lady Chat- 
terley’ is circulating over there already.) Those 
who don’t dam up and control the stream of 
life, and who don’t learn to sublimate their 
instincts must take the consequences, and pay 
‘the penalty which Nature exacts. 
‘Thirdly, Lawrence was a rebel against estab- 
_ lished morality. This of course need not be neces- 
€ sarily a bad thing. I suppose Josephine Butler 
in the nineteenth century was also a rebel, but 
of a different sort. It is beside the point to say 
that Lawrence was not a Christian. So long as 
English law, while permitting nullity and 
divorce in certain cases, continues to uphold the 
ideal of the permanence and normal indissolu- 
bility of marriage—as it still does in our registry 
offices, though this is too often forgotten—and 
So long as it continues to call adultery mis- 
conduct, it cannot but be an offence against the 
_commonweal to treat it lightly; or to write 
"stories: condoning extra-marital relations, 
> _ Moreover, as several sritice’ have been quick 


La Cool 


to point out, Mellors already had a wife, and 
Lady Chatterley seems to have had no compunc- 
tion about breaking up that marriage, so long ae 
as she satisfied her own lusts (she wasn’t chaste vs te 
even before she married Chatterley), while she 
. apparently had no pity for her unfortunate 


crippled husband. And Lawrence shows no 
interest in what might have been the fate of any 
illegitimate children that might have been born. 
Those of us who have had to deal pastorally 
with the unfortunate offspring of irregular 
unions or broken marriages know only too well 
how blighting can be the effect of such. They 


are among the commonest causes of what are 


called ‘ problem children’ and of juvenile delin- 
quency. Let Sir Alan Herbert devote more of his 
undoubted influence in support of preventive 


measures, Preparatory instruction for persons 


jiendiag marriage, and the extension and effi- 
ciency of marriage guidance councils. 

Finally, there is this question of ‘ decent reti- 
cence’. When Lawrence said he had been try- 
ing in his writings to ‘enlarge’ 
mankind, someone not unfairly retorted that his 
way of doing it had been ‘to take the lavatory 


door off its hinges’. One need not impugn his — 


honesty, but he had sometimes a perverse way of 
showing it. I am reminded, all through this un- 
happy case, and perhaps not least in reading the 
evidence of some of the defence witnesses, of the 
remark once made by Bishop Creighton that in 
the evolutionary process it had not been so 
difficult to get rid of the ape and tiger elements 
in human nature, but the donkey was a more 


intractable beast. Donkeys are not necessarily 


stupid—but they are cussed!—Yours, etc., 
Cambridge A. C, BouQUET 


‘The Play’s the Thing’ 

Sir,—The talk by Dr. Alex Comfort, pub- 
lished in THe LisTENER of November 10, is 
no doubt, a serious attempt to deal with certain 
problems current in the modern theatre. It is 
regrettable, therefore, that he has allowed 
his fancy such free rein as to make statements 
of fact and value so completely wide of the 


mark that they cast serious doubts upon the | 


more sober parts of his talk. 

I should like to make but three points in 
connexion with his handling of these important 
matters. 

(1) All animal activity is purposeful—the 
notion of purposeless play is a myth. Would 
Dr. Comfort care to give any reliable authority 
for his statement? Similarly, can he give any 
evidence whatsoever for his assertion that 
modern Europeans and Americans do not, in 
general, live in earnest? My experiences as a 
doctor in general practice completely contradict 
this statement. 

(2) The dramatist is a member of society, and 
writes his plays for his society. If his characters 
exhibit neurotic traits, that is because these traits 
are found in society, and he makes use of these 
phenomena of human activity because he is 
criticizing and investigating society on its own 
terms. If Mr. Comfort prefers ‘ horse operas and 
comic books’ to serious drama, let him confine 


f a 


the house of 


> 


. mcs > 


1 his. ratanrde as these, and leave T ennessee 
- Williams and O’Neill to those who have a true 
appreciation of the aims and achievements of 
the theatre. 

(3) ‘The short answer perhaps is that our 


_ psychological drama has lost most of its social . 


relevance by becoming sentimental instead of 


; ____ psychological’. Psychological drama never had 


any great social relevance to lose. Its relevance 
? was to the individual. Social drama uses senti- 
—— mentality as a weapon of criticism, and leaves 
__ psychological jargon to the well-meaning com- 


mentators who think of life in terms of 


e ‘neurosis ’, ‘ psychosexual immaturities’, ‘fan- — 
_--——‘ tasy-presentation’, and such abstract principles 
4 ; of conduct.—Yours, etc., : 

©. Leeds, 12 J. J. Hamixton 
4 a oir,—It is striking that though Dr. Alex 


Comfort emphasizes the phenomena of animals 
playing-for-the-sake-of-playing, at the start of 
. his psychological criticism of modern drama 
(THE LISTENER, November 10), this is the only 
mention it receives: for thereafter he attempts to 


wa t 


at 


for evaluating those human activities which are 


4 ‘ ‘not obviously related to .. . biological business 
____ in life.’ (my italics). . 

4 This is, to my mind, unfortunate; for if one 
P allows animals the right to play-for-the-sake-of- 
_ playing (i.e. to act from a motive that has no 
P biologically ascertainable use), it is inconsistent, 


to say the least, to deny this form of activity 
to man. Moreover, it is partly this unjustified 
application of biology to the mental sphere that 
U1 encourages the current efforts to relate a/] man’s 
activity to a biological or physiological stand- 
point. It is a direct consequence of this approach 


- 
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spontaneous, or undirected, activity that he might 
enjoy. Thus it is that such outbursts, as may. 
from time to time consume playwrights, authors, 
or lesser mortals, are dismissed as a form of 
neurosis. For by this unwarranted distortion of 
: a psychiatric notion, one is able to ‘ discover’ 
a reason or motive for what would otherwise be 
-. an inexplicable, though readily observable, 
phenomenon. 

There is, however, a more positive side to the 
matter. For, in my view, precisely because play- 
ing-for-the-sake-of-playing is clearly recognized 

) among other members of the animal kingdom, 
this is sufficient-reason to readmit the notion to 


term joie de vivre would seem to be appropriate. 
Furthermore this would not only rehumanize 
the present: inhuman view of man, but might 


world, by virtue of its ability to provide the life- 
giving experience of joie de vivre, is capable of 
providing a more attractive alternative to any 
that fancy can fabricate.—Yours, etc., _ 
London, E.1 ROBERT A. JOHNSON ~ 


Lord Reith ‘Face to Face’ 


. (THE LIsTENER, November 10), confirms my 
impression at the time—Mr. Freeman rather 
spoilt it at a vital point. He had asked Lord 
_ Reith if he remembered vividly when he first 
realized that he had great powers of decision, 
Re . etc. Lord Reith set the scene as vividly as any- 
one could wish—climbing in the Cairngorms— 
_ prospects bleak—no help from anyone—he was 


show that neuroses form a more adequate basis ~ 


that it demands a tragic denial to man of any 


the human psychologists’ vocabulary: indeed the — 


7 
4 i even ‘persuade would-be neurotics that the ‘ real”. 


Sir,—Reading the interview with Lord Reith 


just coming to the point when the interviewer, | 


ee, a) ieee 5-8 viR 
apparently thinking the. eee all over, Binged 
in and asked about something quite different. 
Surely this is not the way to interview? 
Yours, etc., 
Hat SUMMERS 


Tunbridge Wells 


New Light on the Greek Bronze Age 
John Boardman rightly bids us - 


~ Sir,—Mr. 
suspend judgment, pending full evidence, on 
Professor Palmer’s latest theory about the date 
of the Knossos Linear B tablets. A similar caveat 
may well be entered against the whole theory of 
the late Michael Ventris, whose attempted de- 
cipherment is championed by Professor Palmer, 
that the language of the Linear B tablets is 
Greek. While some good scholars think it is 
Greek, and other good scholars deny it, probably 
most. professional Hellenists remain formally 
uncommitted and more or less sceptical, pend- 
ing fuller information and criticism. ; 


Even a champion of the Ventris decipherment . 


like Professor Denys Page writes, in his latest 
book, History and the Homeric Iliad (page 
204, n.26), about ‘ the stark unreliability of our 
evidence’. In some 3,500 tablets studied about 
75 per cent. of the sign-groups are interpreted 
as names of places or persons. Of these Pro- 
fessor Page observes (page 196): ‘ The ambiguity 
inherent in the spelling-system obscures all 
distinction between Antiphos: and Artipous, 
between Hagetas and Akestas, between Charon 
and Kallon, and so-forth. A very high propor- 
tion of the total number is thus ambiguous or 
else wholly unintelligible ’. 

Of the 252 words alleged to be directly 


equatable with Homeric or (Classical Greek 


forms, and listed in the appendix of ‘ Mycenean 
Vocabulary’ by Ventris and Chadwick in their 
Documents in Mycénean Greek, few are both 
wholly acceptable in-form and indubitably plau- 
sible in their context. Look, for instance, at the 
alleged verb for so common a concept as work, 
given as wo-ze (Documents, page 412). In the 
handful of its forms they claim to have de- 
ciphered the authors ask us to assume one 
‘incomplete spelling’ and a further ‘ defective 
spelling’. Again, as a specimen of their 
imaginary words, centuries pre-Homeric, con- 


_ sider the entry o-pi-te-u-ke-e-we, alleged to mean 


either ‘riggers’ or something else, and the 
next two entries (page 402): o-pi-te-u-ke-we, 
described as a ‘shorter spelling of the preced- 
ing’, and o-pi-te-ke-e-u, termed a ‘ defective 
spelling’. Others may suspect a defective 


2 decipherment. 


In the 300 selected tablets transcribed in 
Documents there are. hundreds of absurdities 
giving rise to scepticism. Professor Palmer 
admits that he and others trying to apply the 
Ventris decipherment made mistakes at first, and 
had to revise their translations. How effectively 
one may estimate from a sample given by Pro- 
fessor Page (pages 204-5). Tablet Ta711 as 
rendered by Ventris and Chadwick runs: ‘ Thus 
P. (fem.?) made inspection, on the occasion 
when the king appointed Sigewas (?) to be a 
damokoros’, an item which, as interpreted by 
Palmer, goes: ‘Inspection carried out by P. 
when he buried Sa-ke-wa Damoklos’, The 
mysterious P. is, incidentally, according to the 
decipherment, pu2?-ke-gi-ri. Can this sort of 
document, at this stage of discussion, have any 
validity for controlling the data and theories of 
Sir Arthur Evans or anyone else?—Yours, etc., 

St. Andrews D. C. C. Youne 


Opposite is true: 


ate 

logical =a ae Knossos. On this mat 
the truth is already clear to many scholars, will — 
eventually be to all, and meanwhile your readers — 
may have had second thoughts about burning — 
their volumes of Evans’s Palace of Minos. 

Professor Palmer’s letter in THE LISTENER of 
November 10 evades the main issues behind a 
smoke-screen of irrelevancies. It was kind of 
him to present me with a copy of his selection — 
from the earlier notebooks, but, from his letter, 
it might seem that this was my only source of 
information. The books had in fact been known 
to me for some years and I had used them for 
other studies. During our collaboration I had 
read far more of the primary evidence than he ~ 
and presented him with a copy of passages 
which he had either missed ,or never read, and 
I am only sorry that in these months I failed — 


ee 


to teach him any archaeology. Our partnership 


came to an end not because we disagreed about — 
the date of the tablets, but because I found his — 
proposed method of handling the evidence un- ~ 
satisfactory. His handling of it in public has — 


- been universally deplored. He rightly commends 


economy in hypotheses; it is his own economy 
in facts which is so worrying.—Yours, etc., 
' Oxford JOHN BoaRDMAN © 


Monboddo and Evolution. . “ae 


Sir,—in a review of Darwin and Butler, by 


Basil Willey (THE LIsTENER, November 3), Pro- 


fessor Dobrée states that ‘ the idea of evolution” 
had been ‘laughed about by Monboddo’. The 
it was Monboddo who had 
been derided by his contemporaries for main- 


‘taining that man was related to the apes, “an 


idea which he had most likely picked up in 
Rousseau’s Discours sur . . . ['Inégalité. This 
may serve as a reminder of the extent to which 
various forms of the ‘idea of evolution’ were 


‘current in eighteenth- -century France. Neglect 


of such writers as Diderot and Maupertuis often 
gives British scholarship in this field a somewhat 
parochial air.—Yours, etc., ’ 

Cambridge 
[Our reviewer writes: 

Yet another lesson! I didn’t check my references, 
but relied on an imperfect -memory of Boswell’s 
Tour to the Hebrides. It was, of course, Johnson 
who did the laughing; but it does not appear that 
Monboddo was very serious in his search for men 
with tails.] 


R. A. LEIGH 


Birmingham’s Last Water-mill : 

_ Sir,—Your timely report of Mr. Barney 
Bamford’s talk on Sarehole Mill (THE LISTENER, 
November 10) can be supplemented from my 
recent further examination of the Sarehole deeds 
at Birmingham Reference Library. 

The present mill was built about 1768 bet 
Richard Eaves, whose brother John (colleague 
of John Baskerville, the printer) built, for steel- 
toy-making, in 1757, a mill at Soho which, sold 
in 1762 to Matthew Boulton, became the nucleus 
of Soho Works, the real cradle of the Industrial 
Revolution. Sarehole shows us what the first 
Soho looked like and is even more-precious since 
the demolition, a century ago, of Soho Works. — 


+.” 


Its two wheels, probably for corn and metal 


‘ 
respectively, typify the rural origins of Birming- ¥ j 
ham industry, built up in Tudor times on water 4 
power.—Yours, etc., 


Birmingham, 29 
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Perfect — that’s the only word for 
Mr. Therm’s way with central heat- 
ing. Perfect because it gives you 
all the warmth, all the hot water, 
all the luxury you’ve ever dreamed 
of. Perfect because ash is a thing of 
the past, smoke and dust too. There 
is no stoking, no fuel deliveries or 
storage, no waste, no smell. Best of 
all, no work. Mr. Therm’s is the 
truly automatic system — the only 

_ perfectsystem. And itis all soworth 

while. Itis cheaper to install, easier 
to run, on the easiest of easy terms 
for your family’s lasting comfort. 


_ And now take your choice: 


‘Central heating by gas-fired boiler serving the 
usual hot water system of pipes and radiators; 
or connected to “small bore” pipes through which 
hot water is pumped to all parts of the house. 


Warmed air heating. An excellent alternative 

for a new house. Warm air is gently fanned . 

through wall grilles to any part of the house ce £.s.d. Dept! 
~ you wish. 


The Gas Council has arranged with Scottish Midland Guarantee 
Trust Limited to provide finance facilities on the most generous 
terms to cover the cost of the gas appliance and the installation. 
No deposit. 5 years to pay by monthly repayments. Charges 
calculated at 5% for each year. Here is a chance to get ease 
and comfort on the easiest of terms. So if you are interested 
in one of Mr. Therm's perfect central heating systems, 
complete this coupon and mail it today. 


CT an al 


1 MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
| ‘Mr. Therm’,1 Grosvenor Place, London SW1. 
Please send me details about the advantages of Central Heating by Gas 
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Painting of the Month 


THE LISTENER 


Gainsborough’s “The Harvest Waggon’ 


I WAS SLIGHTLY SURPRISED, when I came to 
consider the matter, to find that I had volun- 
teered to talk about a picture of jolly rustics 
swigging in a rural setting. The surprise arose, 
I imagine, because I had been thinking about 
the way my interest in pictures had enlarged 
since I was a boy; then, 
as far as I was con- 
cerned, the only art 
worth mention was that 
of the Impressionists 
and onwards up to 
Picasso Blue. Art ended 
with Cubism, and - 
Cubism was a difficult 
but exciting proposition 
which involved every- 
thing up to the mid- 
thirties and was curiously 
confused with models 
of crystal structures that 
engaged my father’s 
attention in the physics 
laboratory at Bristol. 
Gainsborough, to my 
knowledge, was mainly 
a gracious lady with a 
hat who graciously in- 
clined to one from the 
screen at the beginning 
of films; she was all 
right, though .a bit 
sickly by the time one 
was facing up to the 
film for the second time 
round and near the 
bottom: of the bag. of 
peppermint creams. 
That was Gainsborough 
portraits; Gainsborough 
landscapes, inasmuch as 
I was aware they existed, 
were associated with cows which I did not 
consider a dignified subject for art. In fact the 
whole countryside was pretty well ruled out, 
unless French and painted by Monet or Van 
Gogh, because I had a proper city boy’s aversion 
to the country as both backward and damp, only 
possible on hot summer days for picnics. 

I mention all this because I suspect that many 
people have some built-in resistance to paintings 
of pastoral subjects. It becomes difficult, literally, 
to see the wood for the trees. This generalization 
does not apply to some painters certainly: to 
Constable, the Constable of the sketches; or to 
the most pastoral of English painters, Samuel 
Palmer. Nor does it even apply to Gains- 
borough’s first landscapes like the ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrews’ that the National Gallery has 


‘bought recently, which has a naive and angular 


spontaneity, or so it seems, but which in fact 
our own sensibilities have been trained to recog- 
nize by the relatively recent discovery of primi- 
tive painting. 

But Gainsborough in his middle period is in 
a mainstream tradition, greenish brownish pic- 


By DAVID PIPER 


tures of cows, rustics, trees, bridges; to get at 
him you have to brush aside countless stipple 
engravings, sweet and soft, after George Morland 
in pubs and hotels, and canvas upon canvas, 
calendar on calendar, of cows and dells and 
rural nooks by Victorian academic painters, and 


‘The Harvest Waggon’, by Thomas Gainsborough: in the Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Birmingham 


University 


even to some extent the finished pictures of 
Constable, even the memory of Wordsworth. All 
this preferably before landing up in the severe 
and luxurious galleries of the Barber Institute. 
It is a marvellous gallery, remote and cloistral 
on its hill on the fringe of Birmingham, by the 
dreaming minaret of the university; it is also 
at present an oasis of quiet in the thunder of 
pneumatic drills which are extending the aca- 
demic groves about it, And here hangs ‘ The 
Harvest Waggon’. 

But it is not,.I suppose, the picture, in its 
particular room, to which most people gravitate 
first. It has formidable competition: for example, 
there is a Courbet directly opposité that almost 
shouts in its brilliance of marine light. In com- 
parison the big Gainsborough seems modest, 
withdrawn in its frame almost. But once in it— 
then where are you? 


It is autumn, early autumn, and late after- 


noon or early evening; the sun is still warm but 
getting low now, slanting from your left through 
trees and across the back of a cart that is piled 
with people. Behind the figures on the cart, a 


soft block, a great clump of trees dark with warm 
browns and greens, and beyond ‘that to the 
right, deepening into the picture, following the 
three horses at the front of the cart, you come 
to sunlight again that catches sharp at the toss- 
ing grey head of the leading horse. On your 


1 
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right now the picture is 
closed. by a big willow, 
luminous _ grey - green 
and yellow to the sun; 
between the willow and 
the big group of trees 
on the left there is a 
gap where the grey 
horse’s head tosses, and 
above it and. miles be- 
yond some cloud, white 
touched with amber, 
and gradually consoli- 
dating blue-grey on 
the far horizon of the 
plain. A church tower 
half merges with the 
haze, but points the long 
distance. 

The back of the cart 
is close, and it is not 
moving; it has stopped 
on a track that goes 
from you, swinging 
away to the right round 
a pond: a big cart with 
two huge heavy-spoked 
wheels, a glowing red 
cloak trailing, and piled 
high with a straining 
pyramid of people. 
There is a man stooping, 
bent double at the right 
hand side of the cart, 
helping a girl up over 
the right wheel; this 
heave and surge up to the left is carried on by 
two men behind, standing high in the cart, and 
at its crest bobs, a bit drunkenly perhaps, a keg. 
Beer—or cider mire likely, perhaps; and one 
character tilted dangerously back is draining the 
last dregs from it while his friend helps him 
hold up; or more probably, I would guess, is 
trying to get it from him before it is all gone. . 
This overbalancing thrust of bodies is held up 
(visually, not physically) by the figures of two 
girls seated on the left of the cart, almost under- 
neath them, and one of them indeed looking up 
rather anxiously. 

A long day of harvesting is over; the cart is 
emptied of corn and only a few strands of 
golden yellow wheat stray over the edge of the 
cart. They are all on their way home, caught 
in this moment in a crowded group with the 
sun breaking over them through the trees, kind- 
ling warm earth colours, browns, greys, green3, 
and hints of red; the abrupt high gleam of flesh — 
or linen; a singing speck of pure sky azure in 
the clothes of the girl climbing over the wheel. 
They make the front of this luminous pyramid 


t horses, the first one 
ans second rich chestnutty 


are trung, halted sand ‘the curve of 


their arc suddenly lifts and checks 
veetog. head of the = grey-white 


1 ies avn with thie point of the 


eh, ; delicate, almost om almost trans- ‘a 

nt as _ Gaspar [Poussin] or Claude’. 
based his landscape compositions not on nature 
but on little models run up out of oddments of — 
cork, coal, broccoli, and so on. He would have 
4 agreed | with Gilpin when the latter wrote that 
_ ‘Nature is seldom so correct in composition as 


t is’ the subject—a cart stopped on a 
ummer evening on a country track. Actually, 
am prepared to like the picture simply for its 
ubject matter, if it is reasonably competently 


ainted. A vision such as_ this, of English 


ountry. as high summer burns out into the 
low of autumn—who but a really hardened 


rt-critic could resist it—particularly this year? © 


t has a glow; the air is a little humid; you 
an look, slanting long and low as the sun 
nto the distance, and find no certain end, only 
he bluish haze ‘onthe horizon; there will be 
_ warmth in your mind like the late sun on 
he back of your shoulders, and only the merest, 
ool. hint of winter in the glint of the pond in 
he foreground that a breeze is just moving. 
f you look up, over the leading horse’s head, 
‘ou will see three birds, just specks in the sky, 
ut giving the scale, the faint but palpable ache 
f an empty sky before nightfall : just as three 
eal birds might do now. ; 
particular scene in a particular piece of 
ountry. The cart may seem a sturdy enough 
art, and the horses excellently horsey. But 
yhat trees are they? A willow on the right 
Imost certainly, but those yellow-green fronds 
n ‘the left are not really diagnosed as to their 
ind, They are already tending towards the 
eneralized statement that Gainsborough liked to 
nake about trees, sometimes even mixing spring 
ints with autumn ones: a feathery symbol 
neaning tree in general and often seeming to 
lepend as much on another painter—Rubens— 
S on nature. And the young ladies in the back 
ne cart are young ladies, not village girls. 
we know they are drawn from Gains- 
’s own es ee neteated starlets 


zoe door ag certain amount of 
= call ‘Playing at os pastoral— 


ing’in his hair under | 


2 ussin, Salvator Rosa, and Claude. 


~ Gainsborough’s 


we disallow’. 
_ borough snort at that. 
~~ Nor did Gainsborough model himself on the 


Yet this picture is not a literal description of : 
A EB aaplex Group- 


ale after Bae the Grand Tour, in 
ite pictures; pee Brean to assess their 


- seale oF. palaces ite on aban caetcate paint- 
y The man who was to codify this taste, with 
T se popular ‘success, was the Reverend 


Ww liam Gilpin; its three ultimate standards 


rere supplied by. the paintings of Gaspar 
Gains-_ 
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P borough, though not a literary man or a theorist, 


_ was surely in key with much of-this. sentiment. 


> For. example, he refused point-blank to paint 
‘ portraits of English parks for any rich owner, 


sae no English scene, he said, could offer 
_ subject equal to the poorest imitations of 
And he often 


to produce a harmonious whole’. 
_ But he was not, not yet anyway, in sympathy 


with the current emphasis on the grand style in 


the picturesque, the sublime. Such figures as 
in ‘The Harvest Waggon’ 
would have been ruled out by Gilpin as ‘ vulgar- 


izing’. ‘ Milkmaids also’, wrote Gilpin once, 


and he would have included 'Gainsborough’s 
_ daughters inadequately disguised as peasants, in 


this—‘ milkmaids also, ploughmen, reapers, and 
all peasants engaged in their several professions, 
One can almost hear Gains- 


Italian painters; he may recall Gaspar Poussin 


sometimes, but far more often Rubens or Van 
_ Dyck or the Dutch landscapists. Yet, at his best, 
~he does not first and foremost recall anyone; 
_ he is Gainsborough, and for all that his work is 
* conditioned by his time, he is unmistakable, 
= eat and unique. 


All this, however, does not go far to explain 


‘why I dote on this particular picture. To explain 
that is difficult. About ten years ago, when I 
first saw it, I did not dote. The first time it 


really hit me—so much so that it is one of those 
tare pictures the memory of which comes back 
from time to time, apparently unbidden—was at 
the Gainsborough exhibition at the Tate Gallery 
in 1953. There I first saw the general rhythm 


of the whole painting, and among it especially 
the main group, on the cart. In Gainsborough’s 


landscapes there is no other group of figures 


so complex, so ambitious, as this pyramid of 
people; his figures are usually much more sub- 
ordinate and in fact he once said, disparaging 


the Claudian habit of ennobling landscape with 


heroes or gods, that the function of figures in 
landscape was to ‘ create a little business for the 


eye to be drawn from the trees in order to return 
bs ») them with more glee’. 
In the Tate show was also hung Gains- 


borough's: free copy of the main group in 


ubens’s famous ‘ Descent from the Cross’, and 
_was obvious that the two groups, shite so 
te in subject, were essentially variations 

on a theme. In the copy of the Rubens, Gains- 
borough | concentrates on that extraordinary 


‘ The Harem ‘Waggon’ shia same pashan’: 


restated in new terms; now it is both rising and 


falling, a tumultuous rush and play of colour 
in give and take from the ground up and down, 


along the straight line of the slanting hayrake f 
that is its axis. It is a fabulous piece of paint- — 
ing, flickering about the bodies it describes as — 


if the paint were only alluding to them, though 


«in fact it defines them firm and clear. It achieves 


a transposition in. key, from the tragic to the 


5 


comic; and the contrast between the two clarifies 


an unexpected cement of the heroic in Gains- — é 


borough’s comedy. : 


Little of this was. perhaps consciously in 1 his” 


mind; for him, I would guess that visual move- 


“ment ran in his head like a tune, haunting, till 


he had to play it on his own instrument. Pure 
movement, this movement in broken light and 


colour, in the paint itself, is his most character- 


istic quality. It is also a typically rococo quality. 


—Hazlitt once went so far as to allude to — 


Watteau as “the French Gainsborough "—but 
Gainsborough responded to its fascination more 
completely perhaps than any other painter. 

But this time, on the two occasions recently 


that I have been able to have a good look at 


the picture, it has not been that group that has. 


most touched me, but rather all the figures 


together in the landscape, the compact and com- - 


plete story that they tell. Story perhaps is the 
wrong analogy; it is more like a movement 


in. music; that tumultuous group of chrysan-_ 
themum colours, modulating down through the 


shadow, now cool, and warm again in the brown 
horse, and. resolving with a crash on the final 
cool but brilliant exclamation of the grey horse’s 
head in the sun, This horse and the boy holding 
it close the movement with an immensely simpli- 
fied restatement of the triangular theme of the 
figures on the cart. And it is all held together, 
united by the most precise and delicate tension 
between each of ‘its parts; it is a moment of 
balance, and there is nothing abstract about it. 

For what will happen next? That is your guess 


or mine. The leading horse heels backwards; will 


its shock ring back through the other two horses 
to the cart, like a goods train. shunting, and 
topple everyone into chaos? It is this give and 
take between the purely visual quality of the 
picture and the story it tells that is one of the 
finest things about the picture. Sir Joshua 


_ Reynolds, his great rival and best critic, praised 


Gainsborough’s ‘ manner of forming all the parts 
of his picture together; the whole going on at 
the same time, in the same manner as nature 
creates her works’. In ‘The Harvest Waggon’ 
you can see this at its best. 


Sheer Pleasure 

And when you go away from the picture, 
what will you have left from it? Many things, 
echoes, details that I have yet failed to notice, 
perhaps; but, most of all, one thing. When 
Gainsborough gave this painting to his friend, 
he sent a note with it. ‘ Because I think this one 
of my best compositions, I send it to a gentle- 
man who has vastly contributed to my happi- 
ness’. There is pleasure, sheer pleasure, in this 
painting, and I am grateful to Gainsborough, 


as a gentleman who has vastly contributed to 


my happiness.—Home Service 
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- Round the London Art G: 


THE SELECTION OF WHICH exhibitions to write 
about becomes itself a form of criticism, but one 

which must be looked at in context and not 
just taken as an abrupt acceptance or rejection. 
, With more than seventy galleries in London to 
a - choose from the fortuitous clash of two or three 
‘major exhibitions at any one time may exclude 
-. from notice many perfectly good one-man or 
, mixed shows which deserve comment. Achieve- 
ment matters and demands recognition. The 


Ee: 7 established artist is bound 


Ss to stand the better chance, 
but it must be remembered 
.. ‘that he has established him- 


a self in similar conditions. 
He too experienced the sig- 
nificant moment when he 
undertook that ritual of 
our culture—his first one- 
Bat man show; when he stood 
isolated and committed for 


* ~ 


F chs the first time. 

4 : Both the exhibition of 
ss Oskar Kokoschka’s paint- 
= ings and water-colours at 


te the Marlborough and the 
' retrospective exhibition of 

Wilson Steer at the Tate 

make implicit and stated 
reference to the vagaries of 

an artistic reputation; the 
former during his still 
active lifetime, the latter 
both during his life and 
after his death. 
Kokoschka lived with us 
for fifteen years. In the 
country of Turner and of 

Dorian Gray he painted 

macrocosmic landscapes and portraits of intense 
‘psychological isolation: and we didn’t seem to 
notice his presence. With a reputation as the 
pre-eminent artist of central Europe behind him 
he found himself an exile among so many other 
displaced persons. Perhaps he tried to com- 
municate (in the land of Rowlandson and Gill- 
ray) by means of those mocking commentaries 
‘Alice in Wonderland’, ‘ Maquis’, and ‘ Duck 
Shooting ’, only to find that being sardonic did 
not go down well in a time of overt nationalism. 
Perhaps he had previously felt the isolation of a 
foreigner in England during his visit in 1926 
_ when he turned with evident delight from the 
Family of Man to the family of animals which 
he painted in the London Zoo. They were not 
- among his best or most considered works, but, 
_ painted with a sentimental hand and eye, the 
animals did not sit still for him and perhaps it 
was their indifference to him which appealed 
most to him then. 

But this long overdue exhibition, concentrat- 
ing as it does on pictures painted in England 
and Scotland or in present possession here, a 
curtain-raiser for a proposed retrospective at 
_ the Tate, overrides the personal predicament 

_ with a sensation of extraordinary richness and 


By KEITH SUTTON 


delight and nervous power. Least theoretical of 
artists in front of his canvas, he seems open- 
breasted to the experience in front of him—_ 
as if never seen before. Thus, with a not 
especially contemporary technique, he can pro- 
duce a surprise in us that nobody has bothered 
to paint this particular picture before he did. 
He transmutes his vision of the formal problems 


of the landscape or portrait in front of him into — 


solid. 3 images of paint, seen as light, applied with 


“London: Large Thames View I’ (1925-6), by Oskar Kokoschka: from the exhibition at the 


aie lborodeh Fine Art Peed! 17-18 Old Bond Street 


mounting nervous secitane? until the world 
begins to spin about a point out there in his 
Picture, somewhere near Waterloo Bridge or the 
spinal column of his alerted sitter. 

This feeling of screwed-up tension arises, I 
think, from something fundamental in the 
nature of the artist and is in no way analogous 
to the idea of his sitters being ‘a bunch of 
nerves’. For the quality is not present in all 
the works on show, and there is in any case no 
proper way of estimating which of his sitters 
was of a more nervous nature than any other. 
It is first visible in the additive process of his 
method of working. Not only the many vibrat- 
ing touches of his brush but also in the way 
he will accumulate detail, topographical in the 
landscapes, of a more symbolic kind in the 
portraits—as if he were representing saints with 
their attributes of office. Of course they are not 
saints but it is as if he discovers in them, as he 
progresses, some potential which fits them out to 
become the hierarchy of an Ideal Reality. He 
begins by painting the world as it is in front 
of him, he takes people as they are without 
moralizing, though the Portraits - wherein the 
tension is dispersed, or never arose, give the 
impression of having been literally seen through. 


; and Antiope’, 
slopes of Olanpus may be an allegory brought 


chapter on architecture since 1914, and the tex 


But he seems to draw a line between loving 
mankind and loving individual men. He no 
doubt feels sympathy for the misfits because 
his olympian eye can see so clearly what troubles 
them, but I sense that he only admires the kind 
that struggles. The subject of the large ‘ Theseus 
awkwardly entangled on the 


forward from the past for the relaxed amuse- 


“ment of the artist, but it isn’t painted as if it was. 


The pleasures of the 
Wilson Steer exhibition are 
of an altogether quieter 
nature, as of things seen 
through a glass door, a 

room once known, but 
now, the familiar furni- 
ture changed, remembered: 
without nostalgia. The 
door, however, is likely to 
remain obstinately jammed 
for many in spite of 
Andrew Forge’s ability to 
oil the hinges of exactly 
this sort of impasse in his- 
torical taste. For his pre- 
cise and sensitive catalogue 
introduction says what 
there is to be said and the 
pictures don’t argue back 
off the wall. I cannot see 
that, in spite of Steer’s 
success in his lifetime, 
he would have pursued the 
more original lines of his 
early art had he been a 
‘failure’. One can regret 
that he did not do more, — 
however, and still enjoy 

what there is: the marvellous water-colours . 

which dispense with pretension as they dispense 


with the pencil and yet remain complete and 


POP sah 


satisfying statements; the very first seascape on — 
view, both lighter and more intense than 
Whistler would have achieved; the occasional — 
ability to give drama to the romantic forms 
of a landscape rather than to hang a mood over 
it; two portraits of a sudden, stubborn empha- 
sis, as if remembering youthful aspirations, and 
above all the paintings of 1890-4 where the 
shimmering atmosphere of sea coast and estuary 
draw out the play-dreams of young girls. 

At the Portal Gallery there is a fascinating 
exhibition of high quality decorative furniture, 
produced by a group of young designers, 
artists, and architects, which, returning to the ~ 
spirit but not the form of the Omega workshop, 
causes one to consider afresh the boundaries _ 
between fine and applied art. . 


Kokoschka is the latest addition to the Fab 
Gallery. The ten colour plates are introduced 
annotated by Bernhard Borchert (Faber, 15s.). 
The new Jubilee edition of Nikolaus Pevsn 
Outline of European Architecture (Penguin, £7 
has been revised throughout; there is an additi 


for the first. time illustrated with over = Soy 2 
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beaet MILLION TURNOVER 
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103 FACTORIES 


; 100,000 EMPLOYEES 


23 ee IN 140 COUNTRIES 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


When he experimented with the materials he had bought at alocal chemist’s 
shop, John Boyd Dunlop worked with a purpose...to make a practical 


ae } : ; pneumatic tyre for his son Johnny. 

ee 5 . : ; [oe Purpose is still evident in the activities of Dunlop’s 20 major laboratories 
i o. ‘ : ’ ___In five continents... and still as practical. This year the Company’s main 
a : ‘ ; Research Centre at Fort Dunlop has produced a new rubber, and built it into 
. E ie i a new tyre with remarkable properties of safety, comfort and silence. 
ws : ‘ Just one example of the forward thinking expressed in the new symbol, 


' designed to identify Dunlop activities, products and services the world over. 
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A selfishly masculine indulgence perhaps — but he can’t always please her. She was, however, most agree- 


ably surprised at his choice of car. With feature after feature to delight her womanly eye, and feature after 
feature to satisfy his manly one, they’re both completely happy with their Consul. When you next see this car, 
look for their reasons for buying. Notice the space, the fabulous good looks, the overall impressiveness. And 
when you take to the road, see how your spirits rise — and how comfortably the Consul keeps up with your ~ 
thoughts of comfort! Sit back: such splendour. Seat six: such hospitality. And look, just look. Somuch. So very 
much — for so modestly little! If you’re round to your nearest Ford Dealer quickly, you can drive to your 


heart’s content quickly — in a Consul! ke 


CONSUL 


from £545 plus £228.4.2 p.t.=£773.4.2 AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE ©) SERVICE TOO! 
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: by A. P. RYAN 


uch depends on the host but, 


Ti introduction crackles and 
‘ks. No contemporary takes 
1 delight | in ‘rollicking, mannered - 


“Guedalla Gatun, shee Gonicile’ in his 
today and, like that forgotten figure 


ches leading ‘and minor characters of the © 
stone its oy Saat in a largely entertaining 


ihe: tone re his Faicting out, a discredited _ 


a: fooled by the dictators, they will 
learn a lot from Mr. Blake. It was much more 


complicated than that. Mr. A. J. P. Taylor | 


makes what he can of the distasteful picture of 
* Confusion on the Left’. 
bibbers will share my surprise at his remark, in 
this entertaining essay, that, round about the — 
late twenties, ‘hock became a left wing drink; 
claret as shockingly Tory as it had been in the 
eighteenth century’. If so, I can remember 
communist and near-communist acquaintances 
who ‘manfully concealed their shock and drank © 
red French wines, glass for glass, with 
the rest of us. 
: 4 Mr. Michael Wharton comes next with a 
reminder of ‘A Few Lost Causes’ which in- 
clude one completely faded and well worth 
recalling—Kibbo Kift. From such inviting by- _ 
Mr. Philip Noel-Baker leads us to the 
al wasteland of ‘The League of Nations’. 


= 


dif ogee to Bo nga he begins one para- 


nee the: poor old League. Mr. 
gee the less familiarly tragic 
ne; his treatment of economics is one of 
g of these contributions. Mr. 
ig with warmth as one of the 
d ok laa in the Hitler 
his generation ‘which 


infecti usly high his spirits, he can-_ 
‘Party go with a swing unless all ‘Temple as ‘the only prophet produced by the 
ter into the spirit of the occasion. _ English churches in those years’. 
hn Raymond | is host to the twelve dis- Williams tilts at press lords, Miss Pamela Hans- 
2 and one woman invited to make _ - ford: Johnson declares that ‘ Virginia Woolf 


Baldwin Age and he gets it off made it obligatory to see, Joyce obligatory to 


_between-the-wars Period, he sometimes 


Serre toa a scapegoat and denounced a 


Many socialist wine- — 


q- 


ner” s 


Ss. “symposium - as a whole. The once 
: onable attitude of looking back in anger 
on the ‘ Cliveden set’ and all that has mellowed 


an ja relaxed into sorrow for chances missed all 


an air at Panta about these — BA 
ssays - by various hands round — Sir. Anthony Howard regrets that ‘ the spirit 


and the glory of the English Dissenting move- 
_ ment departed in the age of Baldwin, and paints 


Mr. Francis 


hear . . after them, it was impossible for any- 
one to write the dead, physical descriptions of 
ucoe Austen, the dead dialogue of Scott’. She 


never ries hard enough’. Hers is a most stimu- 
lating» analysis. She sees the literary age of 
_ Baldwin as one of a great tradition slowly forced 
1to retreat because its adherents were ‘ just not 
~ good enough, and just too complacent’. It was 
followed in her view by experiments ‘ exciting 
$ on the surface, hollow inside’. Now we have 
o writers who have begun ‘ to search for substance 
again, this time not rejecting the work of their 
“experimental ” forerunners, but taking the best 
of them into the whole ethos of their writing’. 
- Tantalizingly, Miss Johnson does not name these 
% _Paragons. 
_ Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace, Mr. Nevile Wallis, 


and Mr. Walter Allen tackle respectively 
eee tbeatre, - Music and Ballet’, ‘Art: Theory 
and MHysteria’ and ‘Mass _ Entertainment’, 


_ tracing the rise of Reith’s B.B.C. The volume 

closes brilliantly with a sketch of Rutherford 
and ‘other scientists of ‘The Heroic Age of 
> Saal by C. P. Snow. 


ea 


‘Design and Truth in Aikubloctaphy 

_ By Roy Pascal. 

_ Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
_ Professor Pascal’s ideal autobiography is not an 
“account of a life. It is an account of the truth 
of that life, Autobiography is urgent. Not 
memoir, not reminiscence, but an effort to find 
“a meaning, to discover the writer’s own truth 


through the expression of it. In this book he > 


describes its emergence as a literary form and 
considers prominent examples, from Augustine 
to O’Casey. He places the decisive period in the 
history of the autobiography roughly between 
Rousseau’s Confessions (1782) and Goethe’s 
Poetry and Truth (completed 1831). Feeding on 
romanticism, autobiography becomes a conscious 
genre, a means of self-discovery and eventual 
‘reconciliation with self. It influences other forms 
of literature. Professor Pascal believes that the 
modern novelist owes much of his insight into 
‘the emotions to the self-reporting of the auto- 
biographers. And, significantly for the shape of 
modern literature, it helps to shift the emphasis 
from objective treatment to spiritual experiment. 
_ Professor Pascal’s most considerable claim is 
‘that autobiography ‘offers a better instrument 
inquiry into the truth of personality and 


; Book Chron cle 


whollyay to ‘sites or deny such a statement, 


especially since the type of autobiography for i" 


which he makes this claim is itself very like a 


novel. And the modern novel is very like an 


autobiography. Both are built of symbolic events. 
In the one the events actually happened to the © 


writer. In the other? Are we to deny that these 


events of, the symbolic imagination happened. 


to the writer? Do they offer less or more insight 
into personality? In this immensely interesting 
book Professor Pascal is constantly uncovering 


some aspect of the complex relationship between . 


fiction and fact. He is concerned with nothing 
less than the nature of personal truth and how 
it can best be expressed. It is not surprising 
that he should release a cloud of questions. His 
inquiry is the ‘sort that stimulates inquiry. 

IDRIS PARRY 


The Infernal World of Branwell Bronté 

By Daphne du Maurier. Gollancz. 21s. 
A detailed and authoritative life of Branwell 
Bronté is urgently needed by Bronté students, 
and it is perhaps not surprising that two bio- 
graphies of the unhappy young man _ have 


‘entered the press almost simultaneously. Of these 


Miss Daphne du Maurier’s is the first to emerge. 
The two prime factors 


Robinson affair. Miss du Maurier’s description 
of the beginnings of the Brontés’ writing about 
their imaginary ‘world below’ is rather brief, 


but her account of Alexander Percy, Duke of 


Northangerland, Branwell’s rebellious hero in 
this infernal world, is the best I have seen: 
very full, understanding, and clear. That Percy 
performed the deeds in fantasy which Branwell 
longed but did not dare to do in reality, is the 
essential clue to the whole of Branwell’s- life. 
I was surprised, however, to see Miss du 
Maurier’s statement that Emily and Branwell 
collaborated in Gondal, Emily’s world below, 
during Charlotte’s absence at Roe Head school; 
to me it seems unlikely, as does her theory that 
Branwell knew of the girls’ publications, which 
on Mrs. Gaskell’s evidence they concealed from 
him so carefully. 

A new and possible view of Branwell’s dis- 
missal from his post of tutor by the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson of Thorp Green emerges from Miss 
du Maurier’s careful collation of the dates of the 
Robinsons’ departure for Scarborough and 
Branwell’s reception of the letter of dismissal in 
Haworth. Miss du Maurier points out that 
Branwell told two versions of the Robinson 
story. To his friends Mrs. Robinson was the 
persecuted angel who loved him, to his family 
she was the seductress who Jed him astray, Was 
the whole thing perhaps just Branwell’s inven- 
tion? Were drink and debts at Thorp Green 
discovered by young Edmund Robinson after 
the others left for Scarborough, really the true 
tale? 

Another new suggestion of Miss du Maurier’s 
is that Branwell suffered from epilepsy. Mr. 


in the Branwell ~ 
tragedy are his daydream writings and the Mrs. — a va 
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~ economic Pade ‘still “an 


, phil? Sy otkshine Aatesh ips. and his pS ie 
- with the Leylands and the Browns, contain the 
fruits of some interesting research. 
-——s The 64,000 dollar question about Branwell 
remains: did he write Wuthering Heights? Miss 
du Maurier inclines to think that he had a hand 
in the early chapters, but surely Miss Irene 
Cooper Willis, in her The Authorship of 
Wuthering Heights, disposed of the oie 
_ evidence on that point once and for all. 
Vs Miss du Maurier has one great advantage in 
“- writing of the Brontés; she is a novelist as they 
were, and knows the workings of the creative 
literary mind. Thus she is able to distinguish, 
in the unhappy Branwell’s enthusiasms, between 
what is genuine and what is fake, and the senti- 
mental view of Branwell is refreshingly absent 
from her book, which is yet perceptive and 
warm-hearted. She stresses the importance of 
the Celtic element in Branwell’s heredity; she 
‘perceives how his indulgence in daydream made 
him at length unable to distinguish fantasy from 
reality; she notes that he lacked the civilizing 
influence of M. Heger, which did so much for 
Charlotte. (The name Heger, the Heger grand- 
children have told me, should be spelled without 
accent.) Miss du Maurier’s estimate of the 
relative value of Branwell’s verse and prose, 
compared with his sisters’, is sound; that his 
writings show no outstanding merit, that he 
occasionally struck out a good poem but had 
no critical judgment, sending to Wordsworth, 
for example, the most lamentable stuff—this will 
- _- be agreed by all who read Branwell’s work with 
| attention. 
’ Ne The novelist’s temptation to complete a 
pattern is not, however, always resisted in The 
Infernal World. The words ‘ must have’, which 
always introduce a theory posing as fact—he 
must have urged, she must have felt—occur 
ian srather too often in the early chapters. But they 
die away when Miss du Maurier gets into her 
stride. The bibliography is extensive, the index 
good; there are some useful short biographies - 
. in the notes, and the references are reasonably 
_ detailed—though how the reader’s heart sinks 
when a reference states simply the title of a 
perhaps 500-page book without indicating the 
: chapter, few writers seem to realize. Miss du 
Maurier has written a stimulating and interest- 
oo. ins poeeDhy, containing much fresh detail. 
a4. ~ PHYLLIS BENTLEY 
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The Attack on World Poverty 
By Andrew Shonfield. — 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 


This book is the outcome of a study conducted 
in many countries on behalf of the Ford 
Foundation, which wished to make a critical 
‘inquiry into the work of various international 
agencies concerned with economic aid to the 
less developed parts of the world. The Founda- 
= ‘tion could not have chosen better than they 
L did, in entrusting this task to Andrew Shonfield. 
_ Where it is all too easy to accept and praise the. 
_ enormous amount of work that is being done in 
attempting to raise living standards in the un-— 
_ developed countries, Mr. Shonfield can be relied 
upon to take nothing for granted, to question 


more out of it, The book is ‘excellently written, 
and let no potential reader be deterred by its 
off-putting title. This is not a sermon on the 
need for charity in the relations between rich 
and poor countries. The assumption from which 
the book starts is that the need to narrow the 
gap between the rich and the poor can be taken 
as agreed. In questioning what is being done and 
suggesting how it should be done better, Mr. 
Shonfield has written a highly readable and con- 
structive book. 

This is not to say that everything, or even 
most things, in this catalogue of criticism and 
suggestion ought to be accepted and acted upon. 
The main characteristic of this book is its glori- 
ous refusal to accept any of the tenets of con- 
vention or ‘ establishment ’ orthodoxy in matters 
economic. 
multilateralism in trade, convertibility, untied 
loans, the sterling system, is suspiciously looked 
at, turned inside out and tested by the criter:on 
or. maximizing aid to the deserving poor. If it 
seems to hamper the attainment of that objective 
Andrew Shonfield pronounces his anathema. 
This he sometimes does regardless of the in- 
calculably greater damage that might be caused 
by its demise. 

Let us take, for example, the ideal of stable 
money and the attendant doctrine symbolized 
by the International Monetary Fund and its 
Managing Director, Per Jacobsson. Time and 
again he appears as the villain of this piece. 
Mr. Shonfield asks him “ What would you sug- 
gest, Mr. Jacobsson, to help the undeveloped 
countries to move forward faster? ’ The answer 
is one which Shonfield finds infuriating. ‘ The 
main thing is to stabilize their currencies’. But 
is this such bad advice? Surely the Jacobsson 
formula would have served a country like Brazil, 

which Andrew Shonfield selects as one of the 
three which ought to be helped. Inflation i in that 
country has been, in recent years, the greatest 
distorter and waster of economic effort. It has 
caused the wrong type of investment to be made 
in the wrong place; it has helped to put the 


-real burden of saving on shoulders least able to 


bear it and has made it not saving but robbery. 

Mr. Shonfield would not spread the -avail- 
able help too thinly over too large an area. He 
chooses three countries—India, Mexico, and 
Brazil—as those best able to make full use of 
economic aid, because they- are able to absorb 
foreign eechntibe and-use the money to achieve 
a marked increase in their rate of economic 
growth in the short run and total economic in- 
dependence in the longer term. ‘In economic 
development’, he writes, ‘we must frankly 
accept the principle of unfair shares’, 

He attacks ‘ untied loans’ and seems to prefer 
specific investments, such as the building of a 
steel mill in India by the U.S.S.R. But in this 
he is surely a victim of the money illusion. 
India some time ago obtained a tied loan from 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. The 
dollars had to be spent in the United States on 
the capital goods that India needs. The Indians 
now assert that this was one of the most ex- 
pensive loans they have ever incurred, not be- 
cause of the rate of interest or terms of repay- 
ment—these were -generous—but because the 


machine tools and other manufactures which 


had to be bought in the United States were 
found to be 35 to 40 per cent. dearer than 


‘ 


Each of these tenets, whether it be 


making 
and getting © 


re 
pas aid aes aby some ode mistakes of 
arithmetic, such as those concerned with the 
cost of indebtedness incurred by India in the j 
course of its two Five Year Plans. But far more — 
important than these blemishes is the breath ~ 
of fresh air which this arch-iconoclast blows — 
on a subject all too often discussed in fusty, ; 
cunreadable reports and treaties. This book will . 
cause near apoplexy in many official quarters; 
that is one of its great virtues. 

PavuL BAREAU a 


In Christ Church Hall 
By Keith Feiling. Macmillan. 25s. | 
A study of the roll of alumni at any Oxford © 
or Cambridge College would invariably show a © 
cross-section of society with a thin stratum of — 
notabilities at one end and a deep stratum of — 
obscurities at the other. Between the two are 
to be found men who attained to moderate 
fame, who often left the University with a 
second, a third, or even no class and no degree, 
It was of these ‘considerable men, now half — 
forgotten in the tomb’, that Professor Feiling — 
was wont ‘to muse aed on the first night of — 
each Michaelmas Term he looked down from — 
the High Table in Christ Church hall ‘at the — 
hive stirring with yet another generation who ~ 
came . . . to make or mar’, The consequence — 
of these musings is twenty-one brief biographi- — 
‘cal studies of Christ Church’s sons less re- — 
nowned than Canning or Peel or Gladstone. 
_ The collection starts with the erudite and 
prolific Hakluyt and ends with another writer 
nearly as prolific but not so erudite, although 
more familiar to the pre-1914 generation, 
Stanley Weyman, to whose books one naturally — 
graduated from G. A. Henty’s. Between the two 
- are to be found Lord Lynedoch, whose life 
proved that ‘ there exists a virtue in some energy 
wholly. unattracted by intellect’, Ruskin with — 
his mother watching over his university career 
from nearby lodgings in the High, Shaftesbury, 
‘a Mr. Great-heart, judging all peoples and 
generations by the single test of righteousness ’. 
The rogue is fittingly represented by the atro- 
cious Earl Ferrers, the saint by Charles Wesley, — 
the divine by Pusey, the cynic by Charles 
Greville, the proconsul by Dalhousie and the 
. statesman manqué by Rosebery (but when in 
his, lifetime could he ever have looked back on 
‘ twenty years of Conservative government’ ?). — 
Especially interesting because they will be un- 
known to most readers are the careers of the | 
American brothers Charles and Thomas Pinckney. _ 
Professor Feiling qualifies his biographical — } 
musings as ‘unlearned’. They are nothing of © 
the kind. Learning betrays itself abundantly on 4 
every page. And so do charm and wit. 
W. BarING PEMBERTON 


Dylan Thomas, the Legend and the Poet 
Edited by E. W. Tedlock. 4 


Heinemann. 25s. - 
The legend is dying and Pvian Themed ia 
gradually taking his place as one of the most 
serious minor poets in the English language. 
As both John Clare and Thomas Hood 
bei a minor Poet is a oi Ye to 
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Out Today: 
A well-known psychiatrist's 


first novel 


THROUGH | 
~DOOMS 
OF 
LOVE 


’ _ Karl Stern 


“A strange and 
_ fascinating 
¥ phenomenon.” 
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Graham Greene 


SAN PATRICIO is Spain’s most 
celebrated true Fino sherry. 
_ Crisp and dry. The perfect aperitif. 


GARVEY’S SAN PATRICIO 
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Vermeer’s “View of Delft” is one of more than 300 famous paint- 
ings now available as Fiehl Reproductions. 
By the unique Fiehl process, each picture is beautifully repro- 
duced on frame-stretched canvas, with the brush-strokes 
meticulously overpainted by hand to re-create the exact texture 
of the originals. Works by Canaletto, Constable, Renoir, Monet 
and many others are represented. 

Prices from 44 gns, to 174 gns. Beautifully framed. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
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A permanent exhibition is on View at the Louvre Galleries 
8, Duke Street, St. James, London, S.W.1 
22, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Westbury Arcade) 
$:: Also at Maples and leading Furniture Stores 
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"Next gentleman, 
please! 


INVITE you —if you happen to hie 


reading this ata moment when there ~ 
are no urgent calls on your time—to | 
consider for a moment how you would ~ 


define a gossip column. 
You have? Good. Perhaps, after all, 
it didn’t take very long. Now please 


| glance at any recent edition of “Table 


Talk”, by Pendennis, in The Observer, 
and see whether it fits your definition? 
Or anyone else’s. 

As an attempt to live up to the 
popular notion of a gossip column, 
“Table Talk” is a wilful failure. It’s 


Wey 


HARO 


quite i to get yourself into it 


by doing conventionally gossipy 
things. You may fall again and again 
into the river at an all-night party, 
bombard an Hon. with countless bread 
rolls, even horsewhip a_ best-selling 
author, without the slightest chance of 
recognition from the mysterious 
Pendennis. 

What is grist to his particular mill, 
then? Well, recently we have had the 
P.R. “witch doctors’ working for 
African governments (“They are the 
new diplomats’’); novices at the U.N. 
(it is still “inhabited by persons 
who are suave, unathletic and visibly 
bred indoors’); and public-school 
headmasters (“Few people can en- 
counter these gowned, articulate men 
without some secret dread”). The 
common factor here seems to be 
“grey eminence’— these are people who 
matter, but who don’t normally seek 
or receive public attention for 
themselves. 


Whose turn next ? 


“Table Talk’’, as its title suggests, 
gives an extra dimension to the news: 
that of informed, amusing conversa- 
tion. A telling detail, a quote, a 
mannerism accurately pinned down, 
can often give an indication of a whole 
man, or turn an impersonal institution 
into a recognisable set of people. 
Pendennis’s interests range all over the 
world. You are not likely to be bored 
when you meet him at the week-end. 

The same goes for his cousin, 
Mammon, who is Something In The 
City. He has a regular column in The 
Observer where he enquires what's 

.going on behind the share prices and 
the publicity campaigns. He tells you 
clearly and candidly about the 
significant men who hunt those Bulls 
and Bears and Stags in the mysterious 
Contango swamps of The City of 
London. 

I wonder who The Observer will 
be looking at next Sunday. If you are 
at a hub, a nerve centre where things 
are happening, it might be you. 
not, it may add just the information 
you want. J. 
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They simply rust away 


Where could it have come from? What do you 
think it can be? Disgusting, | call it! Surely this 
calls for a resolution — ‘Ponds for ducks and 
not for dumps!’ Unanimous? Good. And now 
let's hunt up some breakfast... . 

Yes, there it is and there it will stay, mute and 
melancholy symbol of the effect of rust — rust 
that makes no distinction between old carts and 
new ships, bridges, machines or structural 
steelwork anywhere. Every year the costs of 
fighting corrosion add millions of pounds to 
industrial overheads .. . but now special paints 
based on Shell's ‘Epikote’ resins are bringing 
them down spectacularly. 
‘Epikote’ resin-based paints possess that which 


ordinary paints lack — an outstanding ability to 
withstand the corrosive onslaught of industrially 
polluted atmospheres, chemicals, weather, 
abrasion and hard wear generally. They are 
exceptional paints—but not the exception, 
because today most leading paint manufac- 
turers are using ‘Epikote’ resins in special 
corrosion resistant formulations. 


_ If you want to know more about ‘Epikote’ resins, 


or if you have any problem involving the use of 
chemicals generally — industrial or agricultural 
—getintouch with Shell. 

Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell 
Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Old Burling- 
ton Street, London, W.1,_ ; 


Roethke), deer not come alive in 


poetry of iter Tiers, he caught the 
magination of his contemporaries. Strangely 


1 lived his mare life Aenich the fascist 
ara the second world war, and died, a 


Sabot the man. It was, Ramee more comfort 


which were written too hurriedly, _ ‘to others than it was to him. He was over- 


le shock of his premature death, — 


"praised by literary bobby-soxers, not only in 


shal have to wait for the ee of his _ America, and he was cheaply attacked by 
.. 


since any true. st had been so poetic. Then 
he was so very ordinary really, in the sense that “4 


he was so human. When one met him in © 


London, he used always to look as if he had — ‘ 
just ‘come up for the match’. Yet his work, © 
over which, as this book makes very clear, he 
took enormous pains and pain, has come to stay. 
PAu rbsions: 


[adore aaa Pomp ian Meee eilance. By Noél Coward. yee 18s. 
fear Don't Tell Alfred. By Nancy Mitford. Hamish Hamilton. 158. | ees 
ieee By the Sea, By the Sea . . . By George Sumner Albee. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 

ape See G, The Comer y Man. By Douglas Ta Abelard-Schuman. 15s. 


NY -BooKs—that is, books whose authors Pahesador, Don’t Tell Alfred not only suffers 


appear to aim primarily, rather than incidentally, — 


from awkward changes of direction: somehow it 


at being funny. Out of about seventy new novels — "never really takes off from the ground. 


mublished during the last seven weeks, I was” 
able to collect the five listed, plus one I put 
aside and Mr. Auberon Waugh’s which I have ~ 


already reviewed. Only 10 per cent. The small- — 


The novel begins with the comedy of the new 
_ Ambassador’s wife being unable to evict the 
former, Ambassador’s wife from the official resi- 


: dence. The original episode looked, when it was 


ness of their number is disappointing. Even reported i in the newspapers, like an absolute gift 


‘more disappointing is the degree to which what — 
they are about is insulated from anything that 
matters to most of us: leaving out Mr. Albee 
oe that writers of funny books automatically — 
assume that ene nen is linked with being — 
trivial. 


7 _ By the test of which book is likely to make 


ie ‘most people laugh, Mr. Coward’s probably 
comes first. To serious students of The Novel 


I have to say at once that Pomp and Circum-_ 


stance is worthless—as it is not aimed at them, — 


1), one might suppose from this evi- ~ 


for Miss Mitford. Well, the fact is that données, 
though they may have been all right for Henry 
_ James, can be an absolute snare—unpredictably 
they just don’t come off. Though Miss Mitford 
_may have been held back by thoughts of libel, 
_ what she permits herself to write turns out 
nothing like as funnily as it looked as if it 
would. This is bad luck. The book then goes 
on about social life in the Embassy, circling 
_ round the embarrassingly universal attractiveness 
of the Ambassadress’s social secretary to French 
cabinet ministers—in the general chitter-chatter 


Mr. Coward might reasonably point out that a _ over this, Miss Mitford presents everyone con- 


well-known course of action is wide open to 
them. And to students of The Contemporary, Be 
have to say that Pomp and Circumstance, being - 
about the to-ings-and-fro-ings of the English > 
colony on a sunny South Pacific island when 
they hear that the Queen and Prince Philip are 
going to put in for three days, could scarcely be - 
less ‘ with-it’. What, then, has Mr. Coward got? — 
bubbling flow of inventiveness in dialogue and — 


thirty. years. Looking down the list of his 
- reminds one of how many writers there 


are’ about the place who have made a reputation | 


with a fraction of his inventiveness and none of 
is high spirits. If only Mr. Coward’s inventive- 
and high spirits had flowed into works about 
e who were not so ineffably bird-brained! 
on they prattle—Mr. Coward’s ratio of 
to text is nearly as high as Miss 
Bumet’s But ‘their prattle does 
With Don't Tell Alfred Miss Mitford has 
truck a failure. She writes again about some of 
people who appeared in The Pursuit Of 
and Love A Cold . Climate, this novel — 
in the trials and tribulations of — 


high spirits that has gone on, remarkably, © 


cerned as somewhat like Mr. Coward’s char- 
~ acters. In the last part of the book the two sons 


of the Ambassadress arrive on the scene, one 


having turned Teddy-boy, the other Zen 
Buddhist. This is the end. Miss Mitford will 
_ be criticized for writing about Teds and Beats 
without knowing them as well as she knows 
Ambassadors. In fact there is a more important 
eoticism to be-made. 
_ To bring into a novel one of the subjects of 
Current feature-journalism is very risky for any 
author who does not want to be found cheap 
in the artistic sense. If he happens to be inde- 
_ pendently interested in the subject, all may be 
well; but if he appears to have brought it in 
because it is In, then he has had it. I suppose 
that at the present moment there are two kinds 
of novelist who could safely bring in Beats: 


. 


one is the sternly sociological, who would relate 


them to highly industrialized society; the other 


is the determinedly Dostoievskian, who wouid 

treat them as human souls in the throes of 

abdication. The rest may take a lesson from 

Miss Mitford’s fate. 

ie By the Sea, By the Sea... is a different cup 
tea altogether. First, it is American. This 


in Paris as wife of our — not that one has to raise or lower one’s 


Doctor In. ‘Glover. By Richard Gordon. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. . 


sights but that one has to get a fresh set of 
them: for example, one has to be prepared to 
accept as funny a good deal of what to us seems 
bizarre or facetious. Secondly, Mr. Albee strikes 
one as a man of intelligence: for example, he 
inclines to set facts in a frame of reference and 
has several of such frames at his disposal. His 
novel is about a remote little tumbledown townz- 
ship on the sea-coast, with a population of bums 
and eccentrics. The central character is a 
God’s-Fool sort of person, whom, while he 
spends his time on amateur entomology, the 
other characters find themselves having to keep. 
However, he catches the attention of Madison 
Avenue, who turn him into the television per- 
sonality of the day. He uses the opportunity to. 
deliver his message—and Mr. Albee’s—to the 
world, a rousing humanitarian message about 
science. ; 

Mr. Albee’s verbal fun is often of the algebraic 
kind—he treats words like algebraic symbols, 
constructing and ‘transforming sentences as if 
they were equations. ‘“ The world is a mighty 
tough place, my fine young liberal”, he said, “as 
you'll soon find out when you try to make a 
dollar ”. “The world is a mighty tough place ”, 
replied Myrthis, “ because it’s full of men trying 
to make a dollar” ’, It is not accidental that Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse admires this book, since, al- 
though it is very different from a Jeeves story, 
Mr. Albee’s verbal fun is of the same kind as 
Mr. Wodehouse’s. ‘“‘ Give me the benefit of your 
reprehensible experience! ” ’—who wrote that? 

The Comedy Man is about raffish, down-and- 
out theatricals and their agents and hangers-on. 
It belongs to the class of Ordure Novel recently 
exemplified by The Ginger Man, from which 
it appears to derive. 

Mr. Richard Gordon’s doctor novels are 
simple, lively and homely, relying for their fun, 
apart from medical jokes, on farcical situations 
which take one back, if one is old enough to be 
taken so far, to the Aldwych farces. Doctor In 
Clover, which is as short as a conte, is about a 
doctor who feels that doctoring is not his métier 
and takes to novel-writing—which, if his sales 
are anything to go by, certainly is! 

WILLIAM COOPER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
To America-and Back 


GLEN GOULD, THE YOUNG CANADIAN’ pianist, 
must be one of the least self-conscious of artists. 
While he was recording for an American gtamo- 
phone company in New York, cameras. were 
placed in the studios and Mr. Gould was filmed, 
on and off, throughout three days of rehearsal, 


recording, conferring with studio technicians, - 


re-recording, relaxing after a performance, 


listening to the play-back. Shots of his. tireless 
reaching for perfection were made into a film by 
the National Film Board of Canada and shown 
in ‘ Monitor’ on November 6. 

It was well worth doing. Mr. Gould was seen 
to be that comparative rarity, a man dedicated 


to his art who remains wholly likeable. His habit 
of humming loudly while playing created diffi- 
culties for the recording staff and pleasure for 
us. He and the others in the studio appeared to 
be totally unaware of the cameras. The result 
was a documentary film in the true sense, one 
more feather in the already well-plumed cap 
worn by the National Film Board of Canada— 
and in ‘ Monitor’s’ cap, too, for giving -us the 
chance to see it. 

The pre-Presidential election edition of 
* Panorama’ (November 7) was an interrogative 
session—‘ Whom are you voting for and why?’ 
In Britain such a succession of questions and 
answers would, I believe, yield fewer surprises, 
because we tend to stay in the political camp 
into which we were born and, despite our 
reputation for political maturity, to think emo- 
tionally rather than rationally. In the United 
States the average person seems less tied by 
traditional family loyalties, readier to change 
allegiance if the opposition presents a more 
attractive case. 

Britons regard political turncoats with dis- 
trust and accuse them of ‘betrayal’, but what 
is the point of all the haranguing if one is not 
supposed to be convinced by it? On the evi- 
dence of this edition of ‘ Panorama’ the average 
American voter, male and female, white and 
coloured, thinks more intelligently, more reason- 
ably, about politics than their counterparts here. 

The breakfast-time programme about the 


result (“The New President’, November 9) was 
a typical, skilful B.B.C. pot-pourri. So far as I 
could see, the complicated changes from studio 
to outside-broadcast cameras were made without 
a hitch. Richard Dimbleby and Christopher 
Serpell in the studios, Robin Day at the Savoy 
Hotel at the end of an all-night party for 
London Americans, Ludovic Kennedy in the 
streets, John Tidmarsh at London Airport, and 
David Jacobs in informal rig playing records 
when nothing else offered, not forgetting the 
voice of. Douglas- Stuart from New York—all 
worked hard and successfully to keep things 
going while the State votes came in, at a time 
when most of them—and we—would have pre- 
ferred to be less fully awake. 

The second part of Dr. Bronowski’s ‘ Insight ’ 
series (‘ The Birth of Matter’, November 8) had 
a little more shape than the first, but its total 


es 
‘The New President 


impression. on me was still diffuse, ill-defined. 
There were some good moments. One was the 
film of the sun’s surface boiling and exploding 
with an energy frightening to contemplate, even 
at third-hand. Another was the representation 
of the theory that elemental gases become 
caught up in a vortex whose compacting force 


Dr. Bronowski with part of a spiral model of the 
ninety-two natural elements, in ‘The Birth of 


Matter’, second programme in the series ‘ Insight’ 
John Cura 


>: left, Richard Dimbleby on Novem- 

ber 9 showing the latest results in the U.S. Presidential 

election; above, Robin Day (left) interviewing Joseph 
Harsch, the American journalist, about the results 


-human endeavour. All the same, the 


Mr. Glen Gould, the Canadian pianist, as seen in 
‘Monitor’ discussing the recording of his work with 
technicians of a New York gramophone company 


eventually consolidates them into the masses 
that are stars. 

“The Road to Carey Street’ (November 10), 
a dramatized documentary by Arthur Swinson, 
was a depressing affair. Not having so far 
travelled that road, I 
am unable to say 
whether the callousness 
and unfriendliness of all 
the officials concerned 
in the particular bank- 
ruptcy we were shown 
made up a true picture 
or not. I hope that 
Swinson and producer 
Don Taylor were laying 
it on a bit ‘thick for 
drama’s sake. Such un- 
relieved animosity in 
life would be inexcus- 
able and, I have been 
trying to convince my- 
self ever since, unlikely. 
This was a most com- 
petently put together, 
and acted, programme, 
and I have only one 
small point to make. A 
bankrupt’s inability to 
obtain goods of any 
kind on credit, which is surely the restriction 
that most directly affects him, was not, to my 
mind, brought out sufficiently strongly. 

Memories of ‘war, its barbarism, indifferent 
cruelty, mutilation of bodies and minds, and 
also its comradeship and sense of purpose, were 
brought back to us by Derek Prouse’s extracts 
from famous war films (‘The Cinema Today’, 
November 11) and by the annual rituals of mass 
remembrance in the Albert Hall (‘ British Legion 
Festival of Remembrance’, November 12) and 
at the Cenotaph (‘Service of Remembrance’, 
November 13). 

In all of these moving experiences television’s 
part was merely to record and disseminate. It 
did so with faultless technical skill and imagina-. 
tive good taste. 


John Cura 
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Relaxed Entertainers 


ALTHOUGH TELEVISION’S AUDIENCE is probably 
the most relaxed that entertainers have ever had | 
to play to, this quality is by no means in evi- 
dence in the performers themselves. All too fre-— 
quently I am struck by a sense of strain in those | 
appearing before the cameras. 

Now I am not for one moment suggesting | 
that hard work.is unecessary in this sphere of 
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hould not be conscious the whole time of the 
Jood, sweat, toil, and tears that have gone into 
he simple business of amusing him. Such an 
ppearance on the part of the artist becomes a 
riticism of us. And it is this clash between the 
300ds of the entertainer and the entertained 
yhich accounts in part, I believe, for the dis- 
ppointment one often has on watching tele- 
ision variety, since here, above all, any sense of 
train cancels out the intended light-hearted 
tmosphere. 

The Americans do seem aware of the necessity 
Or appearing relaxed, whatever doubts, am- 
tions, Or misgivings may be gnawing them 
nternally. Mr. Perry Como has brought this art 
f slippered ease to such a pitch of perfection 
hat, as diffidently twitching his nose or losing 
vith consummate care his way in a song yet 
rtfully retaining its rhythm, it might be 
hought that any performer more lackadaisical 
vould not turn up at the studio at all. 

However Mr. Bing Crosby in his show on 
Jovember 9 proved that where informality and 
Asouciance reign, Mr. Como almost touches the 
ysterical. Unhurried, unflustered by any sense 
f occasion, playing with the intimate casual- 
ess Of someone assured and languidly at ease, 
uutting over his ad-lib. remarks with a spon- 
aneity that only their perfection of timing 
etrayed and prepared to be more self-mocking 
han any critic would dare to be at an artist’s 
xpense, Mr. Crosby, besides singing as effort- 
sssly as ever, surprised with a delicate ability for 
atire at the expense of rock-’n’-roll and Spanish 
inging. 

He was aided by a good script which was 
lways amusing and inventive and often witty, 
nd which was quite free from the facetiousness 
hat, marring far too many British programmes, 
asses here for wit. He was ably backed up by 
Vir. Dean Martin, and the programme included 
ome fine blues singing by Miss Mahalia Jackson. 

On the production side I was less impressed: 
he quality of the recording seemed bad, the 
ighting patchy, and presentation wilfully un- 
aried. We would not, I’m glad to think, have 
tood for it here. 

Slickness was allied to casualmess when Mr. 
30b Hope’s high-spirited mockery of American 
residential elections was incorporated with deft 
opicality into Saturday evening, since Mr. 
Jope’s running mate was Mr. Perry Como. 
3oth were ‘sponsored’ by Miss Ginger Rogers, 
fammany Hall’s most glamorous huckster. 
‘rom start to finish this by no means always 
ood-natured satire at the expense of politicians 
n general and several in particular was funny 
nd lively, and its fine throw-away attitude to 
he whole business of entertainment never 
nasked the sheer solid professionalism upon 
vhich the show was constructed. 

Sunday’s play, The Wind and the Sun, by 
Mir. Colin Morris, was notable for being a 
oundly crafted example of an old-fashioned 
ype of play—the sentimental vehicle with a 
nessage. Such, however, are the times we live 
n that the message was not one of hope but of 
lespair, since the point it was emphasizing was 
hat in human relationships kindliness alone was 
jot a sufficient virtue on which to base security. 
Jnderstanding, toleration, and _ self-sacrifice 
nust all buttress the feeble fabric of modern 
narriage, in which nothing is taken for granted, 
uspicion breeds animosity, children become 
vawns in the game of love, and the marriage 
ounsellor is just round the corner to take the 
lace of the ‘ pop shop’ as a means of unload- 
ng frustration. 

The author, himself a marriage counsellor, 
bviously knows and, more importantly, feels 
his subject; and by using the two children 
a foundering marriage as the mirrors in 
vhich his theme could be reflected more deeply 
an the surface level of a never fully explained 
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estrangement allowed, 
he presented a dis- 
torted view that might 
well be truer to nature 
than to art. Accepting 
that its apveal was to 
our hearts rather than 
our reason, and ignor- 
ing a conclusion un- 
characteristic of the 
play as a whole, this 
was a taut, grippingly 
successful attempt to 
portray the dilemma 
confronting matriages 
where ‘ children don’t 
keep husbands and 
Wives together; they 
just make it harder to 


part’. 
Mr. Gilchrist 
Calder’s _ beautifully 


realized presentation 
produced from Miss 
Katharine Blake just 
the right combination 
of integrity and 
vapidity for the wife, 
while allowing Mr. 
Scott Forbes to make the less fully rounded 
character of the husband a satisfactory sparring 
partner. The children were played extremely 
well and touchingly by Miss Francesca Annis 
and Master Stephen Portch, and Mr. Bruno 
Barnabe’s photographer was extrovertly lifelike. 

I had intended to write at length about the 
excellent Paul of Tarsus adaptation of the New 
Testament on the children’s Sunday hour, but 
in welcoming the sudden blossoming of the 
variety stage I have left myself less than suffi- 
cient room to do justice to Miss Joy Haring- 
ton’s supreme adaptation and production. I 
hope to return to it, and for the moment will 
only say that it deserves a fuller audience than 
its present position presumably holds hope for. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
The Woman Question 


THEY DO NOT Discuss the Woman Question in 
the theatre today. Indeed there is a generation of 


_— 


Patrick Troughton as St. Paul in the play cycle 
Paul of Tarsus in Children’s Television 
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Scene from The Wind and the Sun: Katharine Blake and Scott Forbes as Ruth 
and Lewis Miller, with (behind) Stephen Portch as Ian and Francesca Annis as 


Anne, their children 


women cheerfully unaware that they are or ever 
were a Question, which is all to the good. But 
in its day the debate was important to human 
behaviour despite all its capital letters, and 
dramatists on the side of the women made good 
plays out of their right to be treated as people, 
their humiliation in the marriage market, their 
exploitation in industry, the minds they have of 
their own and the trouble that follows when 
they use them. 

Val Gielgud’s production of The Madras 
House by Harley Granville-Barker (Third, 
November 11) was a welcome and worthy 
revival of a brave play of ideas by a great man 
of the theatre. It first appeared in 1910 and has 
naturally dated in language and in economics. 
But although Granville-Barker was a committed 
propagandist, shocking his audience for its own 
good, the life has not gone out of his argument. 
He uses tricks of farce and tactics of sermoniz- 
ing borrowed from Shaw; but Shaw was a good 
man to steal from and eloquent statements of a 
case can be as good theatre as the grunts of the 
inarticulate. The sorrows of the six daughters 
doomed to inactive spinsterhood by gentility 
now happily seem grotesque. The eccentric 
Shavian dress-designer Constantine Madras 
(Malcolm Keen) was incredible but funny when 
recommending Mohammedan morals with the 
worst of motives, but he had good speeches 
against, emancipation, romanticism, ‘ industrial 
seraglios’’, and cold-heartedness. Eustace Perrin 
State (John Glen), a visionary American sales- 
man in love with trade, is a remarkably pro- 
phetic invention. His ideas about the freed 
middle-class woman of England as a spending 
power ‘which will urge the middle-class hus- 
band to resist the financial encroachments of 
your proletariat’ go beyond Keynes. 

But the central figures of the play are not 
mere channels for opinion. Philip Madras 
(Sebastian Shaw), the reasonable cold-blooded 
reformer who grew up disliking people and 
wants to give up drapery for local politics, is an 
interesting husband. His theoretical understand- 
ing of the New Woman and ignorance of his 
own wife are likely and undated. The play stops 
being a tract when it is about the misunder- 
standings between him and his’ charmingly 
fierce wife Jessica (Brenda Kaye). Her difficulty 
as an educated woman who has tried all her 
life to be friends with men, but always finds 
them to be mean, sensual, and flirtatious, is a 
remaining problem. 

Ibsen’s The Lady from the Sea (Home, 


ut freedom for wives. Its heroine, Ellida 
angel, has married a good doctor but believes 
erself to have been bought and tries to call 


_ her soul her own by clinging to the memory of 
an alarming Stranger, a wandering sailor who 
once made her promise to marry him. The 


sailor becomes a haunting symbol of passion, 


_ freedom, danger, and the romance of the sea.. 


Ellida is the maddest and most maddening 
tragic heroine in literature with the possible ex- 
ception of Madame Bovary, with whom. she 


has much in common, and Kathleen Michael 
did well to hold our sympathy through the long 
unfolding of her obsession and infatuation. The 


weakness of the play is that after we have been 
battered into believing in the bewitchment of 


-Ellida we are suddenly asked to accept that she 
-can be cured and set free to live happily in a 


normal world simply because her husband has 
stopped being possessive and has granted her 
right to choose between leaving him and staying. 
Her mad world is so well established that the 
prognosis is poor. 

However, the family party and the other folks 
in the fjord are no illusions. Philip Grout was 
gossipy and self-satisfied as the sculptor Lyng- 


strand, whose idea of himself as an artist is so 


bloated that he thinks women lucky to have 
the chance of inspiring him. Arnholm (David 
March) was admirable as the desperately humble 
friend who has no hope of being loved. And 
the stepdaughters gave an angry foundation of 
reality to their stepmother’s hysteria—Boletta 
(Carol Macready) marrying Arnholm simply for 
escape and security, and the innocent young 
Hilda (Jill Raymond) trying on becoming 
widow’s weeds in advance. 

The emancipation of women turned up again 
in the first instalment of a serialized version of 
Barry Pain’s The One Before (Light, November 
13) complete with reference to H. G. Wells’s 
Ann Veronica. This slapstick affair has begun 


' pleasantly, though rather slowly. The Sheffield 


Repertory company gave a sound and lively 
performance of An Inspector Calls (Home, 
November 12). Familiar though that melo- 
dramatic morality is, it remains a most work- 
manlike tale of irresponsibility, and the final 


coup de théatre is brilliantly startling. 


A new instalment of The Navy Lark (Light, 
‘November 9) seemed curiously feedle, and *in 
its jokes about deafness barbarous. Nevertheless, 


- when compared with the first number of Leave 


It To the Boys (Light, November 13) it seemed 
a wonder of wit. 
FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
A Question of Standards 


How CAN AN AUDIENCE reckoned in 
millions be entertained for two or three 
or more hours an evening without a 
lowering of standards? This question was 
recently asked by a critic of the Third Pro- 
gramme, and it recurred to me as I listened to 
a couple of talks last week. 

Dr. Robert Baldick’s essay on ‘The 
Bohemians’ (Third Programme, November 8) 
was a happy evocation of the Rodolphe-and- 
Mimi world of the eighteen-forties: of the 
absinthe-drinking, hashish-eating, crimson- 
doubleted Paris that gave so much to nineteenth- 
century art. We enjoyed a bright picture, drawn 


_ with affection, and a very scholarly assessment, 


and what more could one ask of a talk of this 
kind? This is the sort of fifteen minutes that 


even critics enjoy. But if it is true that the Third 


Programme problem is the problem of finding 
time, not material, if they are only confronted 
by an embarras de richesses, if we could have 


~ 


read by Gary Watson. Mr. 


more ‘talks of this cahibre vies is s it we are given 
Miss Sybille Bedfogd? Alas, when she turned 


to Lady Chatterley, all Third Programme stan-— 


dards went to the winds. ‘At the Old Bailey’ 


(Third Programme, November 1) was, to me, a 


failure in every way. 
When a case is sub judice, it is news; the 
moment the verdict is given, the subject is 


dead. Miss Bedford intended to set the scene — 


in court, but all we heard was the painful 
sound of a dead horse being flogged, for she 
added nothing to the verbatim reports (except 
that Mr. E. M. Forster wore a mackintosh at 
the Old Bailey). When, a few years hence, Mr. 
Burroughs includes Lady Chatterley in ‘ The 
Verdict of the Court’, she will be a historical 


figure, and no doubt we shall be able to bear to — 


think of her again. For the moment, we have 
had a surfeit of her. Miss Bedford herself 
sounded quite as bored as I was. 

The latest ‘Verdict of the Court’ (Home 
Service, November 10) was, aptly enough, 
another aesthetic affair: Whistler’s libel action 
against Ruskin in 1878. Was the ‘ Nocturne in 


Black and Gold’ just a pot of paint thrown in 


the face of the public? Did Whistler give moral 
or cash value for the 200 guineas he asked? 
These were the points debated by learned 
counsel. One must admit that the counsels’ 


jokes wore a little thin, and the laughter in 


court grew a trifle repertory; it must also be said 
that Mr. Dudley Perkins gave a woolly post- 
script, and made one wish that Lord Birkett 
would take over. But this greenery-yallery 
Grosvenor Gallery trial made one think a little 
about the relationship of criticism to art and the 
development of public taste. It was also a quite 
entertaining period-piece. 

' Mr. Robert Pocock’s period-piece, ‘The Old 
Contemptibles’ (Home Service, November 9), 
was, alas, a lamentable failure. The veterans of 
the Mons retreat of 1914 gave some touching 
reminiscences, but the fine raw material was 
wasted. How did the Mons retreat compare with 
Dunkirk? What was its historical significance? 
We needed to see it in its true perspective. As 
it was, all we heard were these wasted recollec- 


_ ment, and now in this new symphony he seems 


tions with a good many noises off which should 


not have been there. We were not nearly as 
moved as we should have been. 
The most impressive Home Service broadcast 


last week was Lord Reith’s encounter with John > 


Freeman (November 8): the sound-track of the 
television performance. We are told that Mr. 
Freeman, face to face with the famous, some- 
times seeks their lowest human common 
denominator. This time he tried (which was 
much more important) to show us how his sitter 


‘appears now to be emerging. Greater breadth — 


igehiion 2 me poet ‘ 

classics, here, I award an alpha. 
Third Eeogtamime standard. ; 
_ JOANNA RICHARDSON q 


a 


MUSIC 
An Impressive English Symphony 


PURSUING ITS POLICY of presenting im- 
portant works by twentieth-century 
composers, both living and dead, the 
London Philharmonic Society last week pre- 
sented to the public its first commissioned work — j 
—Peter Racine Fricker’s Third Symphony, It 
was played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by John Pritchard, at a 
concert sponsored by the firm of Arthur Guin-— 
ness Ltd. in association with the L.C.C, and 
the Arts Council of Great Britain, and broad- 
cast from the Royal Festival Hall (Third Pro-_ 
gramme, November 8). 

Fricker, who has m a composer to reckon _ } 
with ever since his First Symphony won the 
Kussevitzky Prize in 1949 and his Prelude, 
Elegy and Finale for strings was performed at 
Darmstadt: in the same year, was for two years, 
immediately following the war and on his 
release from the Royal Air Force, a pupil of 
the late Matyas Seiber, from whose teaching so 
many young British composers have derived 


‘great benefit and inspiration. His earlier works 


tended to be rather severe and bleak—he has 
never been interested in colour for its own sake 


—and this tendency was accentuated during the 
composer’s ‘serial’ phase, from which he 


' 
‘ 
and warmth were already discernible in his 
4 
recent large-scale cantata The Vision of Fudg-— 
J 
to have taken another decisive step forward. 
Here there is no fumbling or hesitation; the 
work bears the stamp of a strong musical per- 
sonality who has something to say and knows 
how he wants to say it. Above all, this music 
has ‘guts’; it is strong and alive, in welcome 
contrast to so many contemporary works which 
seem to be suffering from pernicious anaemia. — 


The fact that the composer is content to write 


was different and unique. Lord Reith gave him ~ 


a fine opportunity, and Mr. Freeman certainly 


suggested a “unique. individual in this bleak, 


_ sharp, awe-inspiring interview. 


Mr. Stephen Potter’s excursion into pastures 
new (Home Service, November 8) offered us a 
refreshing and cheerful contrast. ‘ The Unliterary 
Walk’ was a marathon which began as a pil- 
grimage round literary shrines, and ended with 
the discovery of the countryside. Mr. Potter 
described this gradual revelation with humour 
(of course) and feeling, and with that knack of 
apparent improvisation which remains among 
the secrets of a good broadcast talk. 

Talking of secrets, one of the open secrets of 
successful translation is that it should sound 
spontaneous, and entirely free of dictionaries: 


it should suggest original power and flavour. 


On November 10 I first heard the new Third 
Programme version of The Odyssey: to be 
precise, I heard ‘Nausicaa’, a passage from 


_ for a ‘normal’ orchestra and does not find it — 


necessary to employ a vast array of exotic per-— 
cussion instruments—a fashion which has been 
somewhat overworked recently in certain quar- 


- ters—is already a healthy sign (although, it must 


] 
. 
be admitted, in this symphony he works his 
tympani pretty hard. ; 

From the very beginning the music plunges 
in medias res, and we are borne along as if by 
a whirlwind, drenched in a tumult of sound. — 
But it is an orderly tumult, always under con- 


trol, and we never lose sight for Jong of the 


Book VI, done into English by Peter Green and ° 


Watson (whose 
reading of Donne I admired some weeks ago) 
reaffirmed that he is a felicitous reader of verse; 
and Mr. Green showed a fine command of cols 


a Ak 


_ poser’s pre-occupation with line and 


central, or ‘motto’ theme which gives unity to | 


‘the whole work. The composer writes expan- 


sively for the strings—a noticeable feature of 
this symphony—and there are even moments 
when the emotional temperature rises to a pitch - 
that recalls Tchaikovsky. In the slow movement 
the strings and wind appear to be engaged in 
a serious argument until at the end a solo flute 
comes on the scene as if to calm the antagonists 
down, and the movement ends in reconciliation. 
A lively and attractive Scherzo on classical lines 
eases the tension created by the preceding move: 
ments, and the symphony ends with a powerful 
and elaborately constructed finale in which _ 
initial ‘motto’ theme is heard again along with 
new material, all of which is strictly relevant tc 
what has gone before as regards mood anc 
manner, so that the impression one is left 
is of a work that is both cogent and coh 
and rich in musical content. It has hardly % 
sensuous appeal, however, owing to the « 


the eeecase of dese and isa rather | 
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REX WHISTLER 
1905-1944 
Memorial Exhibition 
CTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
# ‘ STi December 18. - 
» _ Weekdays 10-6; Sundays 2.30-6 
Admission Free 


~ WILSON STEER: 


1860-1942 
yr ail TATE GALLERY 
7 7 Till December 11 

_ Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 


a Tues., Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


: ~ LYONEL FEININGER 
; ‘ 1871-1956 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY _ 


4 St. James's Sq., S.W. 1 
_ November 16—December 17 


Mon., Wed., Fri. LP Sale 10-6. 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8 


-- Uy Admission 1/6 


SLADE SCHOOL | 
OF FINE ART 
University College, London 


Candidates for admission in 
October 1961 should obtain 
application forms and submit 
them by 15 December 1960 to 
the Secretary, Slade School of 
Fine Art, University College, 
London, Gower Street, W.C.1. - 
Successful candidates may be 
considered for the Slade En- 
trance Scholarship or for the 
Stanbury Scholarship in Stage 
Design. 
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suiort this week’s good cause 
On Sunday, November 2oth at 8. 25 p.m. on all B.B.C. 
Home Services, Sir Cecil Wakeley, Bt., K.B.E., C.B., LL.D., 
D.Sc., of. RCS. , Chairman of the Couricil of the Ee 
Cane Research Fund, will appeal for your help in fighting 

this dreadful scourge. Research is carried out in the Fund’s 

_ laboratories—so every penny you can spare goes directly 
towards the cost of this urgent work. The Fund is entirely 
financed by voluntary contributions. Will you please help—now? 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
~892999999990900099000000909009000 
90000000 
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Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
49 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London W.C.99 
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FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
absolute security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be granted 
TRUSTEE Status for its deposits. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

33 % (34 % plus ¢ % bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 

£6. ‘sd. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 


-invested in the PLANET. No charges are 


made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 


_promptly. 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE PLAN ET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq. E.C.2._ Tel: MONarch 8985 


(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. 
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by 
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SWEDENBORG 


Price: 12/6 (post 2]-) 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(Dept. D) 
20 Bloomsbury Way 
London, W.C.1 
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ESPERANTO 


The International Language 


Correspond with friends all over the 
world—meet and visit people of all 
- nationalities, by learning ESPERANTO 
through the ‘‘POPULAR”’ 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
(including textbook, two-way diction- 
ary, lesson notes, individual help of 
expert tutor) for only ONE POUND: 


Send stamp for details: Dept. L.12. 
BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 


once you KNOW-HOW 

21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are just four editorial 
cheques obtained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners for their articles and stories. 

You, also, can profit from. . . the ex- 
clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints . . . the 
free subscription to THE WRITER . . . the 
bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias . . . the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from the 
years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 

By sending for the FREE (D. N.)“ Know-How 


Guide to Writing Success"’ (45th edition), one 
new student-has already gained 81 guineas. 


Send now for your copy. There is no obligation. 
B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFUL WRITING LTD. 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE LISTENER 


Portrait of a businessman laying up for his old age...the P & O - Orient way 


GOOD T0 BE ALIVE! 


What time is it? Jim Rodney doesn’t know. He’s not even 
very sure what day it is. And does he care ? Not a bit. Funny 
... he used to live by the clock. He had to. Conference at ten 
. .. lunch at one with a tricky customer... plane to Beirut 
at three fifteen. Every day his life seemed to be fuller. 
Busier. And not just tiring. Exhausting. 

But, like all successful businessmen, he’s always made a 
point of looking ahead. And he knew that if he once started 
playing tricks with his health, sooner or later his career was 
bound to suffer. 


So next time that Sydney trip came round he made himself 
take it easy. Oh, he flew out, as usual; didn’t keep anybody 
waiting. In fact, it was the best trip ever from that point of 
view. But he sailed back... the long way round... by Px O- 
Orient Lines ... calling at Colombo, Bombay, Naples, 
Gibraltar and a lot of other ports he used to think he’d never 
have time to see. 

He’s never enjoyed anything so much. Why ? Because he 
knows he’s given himself a new lease of life. And that’s a 
deal to be proud of! 


P:O-ORIENT LINES 


16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I * 130 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


The world’s largest passenger line 


NOVEMBER 17 
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difficult to 
for some 


Pro) 5 Pecbeatiry music. 

son or another, I bt if Britten’s Billy Budd (Third Pro- 
pack 8 From the : game November 13) is the sorf of opera that 
itself to broadcasting. I have only seen it 


voice in ae pare Foe hi: Sane ees The 
composer was conducting the B.B.C. cupheaee 
Orchestra and B.B.C. Men’s Chorus and an all- | 
male cast of fifteen singers, plus a choir of boys 
‘from the Watford Boys’ Grammar School. The - 
' broadcast was a recording of a studio perfor- — 
mance of the opera. . 


of the Screw which the French appre- 
more), but I got the impression then that 
music is so closely conditioned by almost 
"every: movement on the stage that it chen be 


Roto H. MYERS. 


hy ee 
jens een! - 


RE 


in twelve-note technique. — 

y the time German’ musical . life was 
roperly under way again: he was ready to meet 
he demand for something new. In 1948, after 
few early ‘symphonic and instrumental works, 
e wrote his first major work for the stage, Das 
7 undertheater, a melodrama after Cervantes, 
sing actors and a dancer, and’ saw it produced 
t Heidelberg in the following year. Again like 
lindemith and Krenek he took work for a time 
1 the theatre, particularly in connexion with 
allet, and gained valuable experience of the — 
tage. From that time he began to write mainly 
# the theatre, though by no means to the 
usion of other works. 

He has given his attention equally to opera 
d ballet, and his list of works in both genres 
now large. His first major success was 
th the opera Boulevard Solitude, in which 
let also plays an important part. It is a new 
etting of Manon Lescaut, with the original 
mes retained. Henze has never been afraid to 
se familiar or traditional subjects, and he 
‘so again in the more recent ballet Undine, 
in the pantomime The Emperor’s Night- 
ule. He has a keen literary sense, shown in 
; enterprising choice of texts from Goethe, 
Hélderlin, Whitman and Werfel for 
vocal and choral works. He also has a 
as few composers have, for suitable 
for opera among the literary classics. 
Cervantes and Prévost he has success- 
pted Kafka for his early opera Ein 
and Kleist for his newest one, Der 
Homburg, first produced this year. 
> of ‘Henze’s superior sense 


ago for a suitable subject, 


ae eie ce Die Rauber, 


ht i i sist, and create out 


"The fist: performance 


“that 


lebe, exploring the same terri- 


: a : Hans Werner Henze 


By COLIN MASON 


in The Emperors Nightingale, which is a 
subject that Stravinsky himself set as an opera 
more than forty years ago. Here Henze is still 
more concise. The piece lasts only twelve 


minutes, and it is intended, like Stravinsky’s - 


later ballet version of his own Nightingale 
music, for concert performance as well as 
for. the theatre. 
_ This short piece is also a brilliant eaeaule of 
inspired opportunism and ‘shrewdness 
‘which are part of Henze’s success, as of Stra- 
vinsky’s. He is alert to every new trend or 
technical development, and he has the gift of 
seizing on any new idea and putting it to a 
kind of use that nobody else has hit on. In 
recent years works for flute, often with chamber 
ensemble, have become fashionable among young 
serialists, as they have not been since the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Henze has been attracted by the possibilities of 
this kind of ensemble, but has had the idea of 
‘applying’ it to a subject where the florid and 
rhythmically intricate writing for the flute has 
@ specific, non-abstract musical purpose in the 
representation of the nightingale, and where the 
_ rest of his fashionably percussive ensemble (con- 
sisting of celesta, marimba, piano, bass clarinet, 
viola and cello, plus a percussion group for four 
players comprising a bell, cymbals, triangles, 
gongs and tom-toms, all of various sizes) is 
similarly ‘applied ’, to suggesting the oriental 
setting of the piece. 
_ The course of the action is easy to follow even 
in a concert performance. It differs from that 
of ‘Stravinsky’s version only in that there is no 
banishment, The emperor falls ill immediately 
is discovered that the nightingale has van- 
ished. The emperor’s tears and the presence of 
are as unmistakably marked in the music 
ne ‘mechanical song (for which the flautist 
eS af the piccolo), and the entries and 
of the nightingale are all marked by 
aurally recognizable melodic and thematic 
rence of the basic twelve-note series of the 


a Shand of ‘The Emperor’s Nightingale’ will be broadcast: at 8. 0 p.m. 
Ls on Thursday, Rigetneer 24 (Third) 


in England, though if anything still more com- 
plex. In recent works, notably Undine and Der 
Prinz von Homburg, there has been some 
lightening and clarification of the harmony, as 
there is in the music of many composers as they — 
grow older, but it is still by no means ingratiat- 
ing music except in instrumental sound. Like 
Stravinsky again, Henze has a marvellously 
imaginative and sure ear for harmonic and 
orchestral spacing and colour, whether he is 
writing for a small group, as in The Emperor's 
Nightingale, or for the vast orchestra of Kénig 
Hirsch. 

Because he has broken away from the young 
German school to go and live in the land of 
Verdi and Bellini (whose music he loves) to 
write ‘old-fashioned’ operas, and because his 
music contains no striking technical or linguistic 
innovations of its own, but makes instead a 
synthesis of all the techniques and vocabularies 
of music today, Henze’s originality and impor- 
tance tend to be undervalued. But in spite of 
this eclecticism and relative conservatism, his 
musical personality is distinctive and powerful, 
and with the possible exception of Boulez’s his 
is incontestably the finest and most important 
achievement by any composer in Europe still 
under forty. 

In England, because of our lack of opera- 
houses, we are not yet fully aware of his stature. 
We have had Undine at Covent Garden, but 
music-lovers tend to avoid the ballet, and the 
few other works of his that have been heard here 
give only an inadequate idea of his quality. The 
magnificent Kammermusik 1958 heard at Alde- 
burgh last year did something to stimulate 
appreciation, but one of the operas is needed 
to give us a proper knowledge of his music. Alas, 
what hope is there of Der Prinz von Homburg 
when we are still vainly waiting for so many 
modern German masterpieces of an earlier 
generation, including Cardillac, Lulu, and 
Moses und Aron? 


- Hians WERNER HENZE is the ‘the Bea gicai: as in The Emperor's work. Blsewhesen except in he first scene, where % 

most successful, though not if ightingale, Undine, and Kénig Hirsch, his it is very simply-used throughout, the series is 
fashionable, German composer to ast opera but one. This work, which has more elaborately treated. ¥: 
since the war. He is a musician of the obvious affinities with Wagner and Weber, is on In general musical style and. language The : 
enally precocious and prolific type not such an immense scale that a complete vroduc- Emperor’s Nightingale might be described as a ‘ 
on in Germany, notably exemplified in_ tion of it is scarcely practicable, and Henze has_ kind of people’s post-Webern—which does not. Ee 
generation by Hindemith and Kfenek. _ therefore made large cuts in it. After hearing it of course, mean that it has anything in com- : 
them he is an “enlightened conservative’, Stravinsky is supposed to have advised the com- mon, musically or morally, with the beggar’s ia 
ike Krenek’s his music is extremely eclectic. poser to ‘ be more stingy’ with his music. Henze Boulez of a certain English symphonist of a 
n in 1926, and after the war eagerly has taken this to heart, and Der Prinz von Henze’s generation or the bogus Berg of a rather Of 
rbed all the ‘musical influences to which he Homburg is more concise. What is more, this older American opera-composer, On the con- 2 
exposed in the liberated Germany, includ- latest opera is dedicated to Stravinsky, and ‘there trary most of Henze’s music is extremely — g 
that of Stravinsky, and then went on to» is further evidence of Henze’s continuing weighty, concentrated and aurally taxing in " 
eibowitz in Paris to complete his instruc- admiration for the greatest living composer harmony and texture—something like Fricker’s a 


i 


% 


x, 


FRheumatism: 


(concluded from page 890) 


must surely ask first, why does it not usually 


change? We can begin to answer these questions 
by saying that the connective tissue substance is 
secreted by specialized cells. In the joints, for 
example, the cells that secreted the cartilage are 


seen to be embedded in it. The cartilage, which 
they have secreted, is made of two main com-_ 


ponents. The chief one, collagen, consists of 
fine fibrils that run parallel to the surface in the 


outer layers of the cartilage and thus tend to 
_hold the whole structure together. Between the 


fibrils there is a complex substance which gives 
the cartilage its resistance to compression and is 
mainly responsible for the smoothness and 


; slipperiness of the joint surfaces. The surface of 


the joint is continually being rebuilt by the car- 
tilage cells, because it has to stand up to a good 
deal of wear and tear. Close to the joint there 
are special groups of cells that secrete a viscous 
fluid which lubricates the joint and contains 
small numbers of several different types of cell 
that protect it from infection and help to 
service it. 


Bridge Forum 


“This is ie no means che complete Pompe: but 
it illustrates how we must conceive of the con- 
nective tissue framework as a complex dynamic 
structure that has to be constantly rebuilt and 
protected by the co-ordinated activities of several 
different types of cell. Thus we come to’ regard 
the rheumatic or collagen diseases as the con- 
sequence of the derangement, in one way or 
another, of the normal behaviour of the cells 
that are responsible for maintaining and pro- 
tecting the connective tissue framework. 

Let us now consider some of the ways in 
-which the normal pattern of behaviour can be 
upset. Careful “bacteriological studies of rheu- 
matic fever patients during the last ten years 
suggest that this disease is generally, if not 
always, fired off by a streptococcal infection. 


But although rheumatic fever is preceded by 


infection, the infection is not the whole cause of 
the disease; because only about one in a thousand 
of such streptococcal infections leads to rheu- 
matic fever. It seems probable that certain people 
are predisposed towards the disease for the 
reason that they carry a recessive gene. This 
would explain why first attacks of rheumatic 
fever generally occur between the age of four 
and eighteen; since young people suffer from 
several infections of this particular bacterium 


every ‘year, med sO evil would ict a like 
that the disease would soon be fired off i 
who have a predisposition towards it. 
The combination of two factors in the causa- 
tion of rheumatic fever, one hereditary and the — 
other depending on environment, seems to be 
like the case of natural cancer, which is also a 


disease of cell behaviour. Moreover, — 
certain special types of cancer are caused by 


viruses, there are certain rheumatic diseases that _ 


are associated with virus infection, and here, too, 
the disease is a matter of modified cell behaviour. 


This brings me back to the main line of 
thought which I shall continue to follow in my 


second talk. The cause of the derangement of cell 


behaviour, from which rheumatic patients suffer, — 
is part of a much more basic biological ques- 
tion: namely, what are the laws that govern the. 


normal behaviour of tissue cells, and what is 
the language of communication between one cell 
and another which enables them to co-operate 
in the normal human being? I shall suggest that 
the words of this language are molecules, and 
that the rules of the grammar are retained in 
the genes which represent the hereditary. PEnpsy 
of the living cells.—Network Three 


Dr. Mitchell wishes to acknowledge the Sep R TS | 


of the Nuffield Foundation. 


Answers to Listeners’ Questions—V 


By 


In the present series on Network 
Three, bridge questions submitted by 
listeners are answered by a panel. Throughout the 
series Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will 
answer in this column some of the questions not 
included in the radio programmes. 


Question I (from Mrs. McCulloch, Gatehouse 
of Fleet, Scotland) : 
West dealer; Love all. 


WEST EAST 
&K76 410854 
¥AT6 ¥KQ53 
@AKQJ9I 8 
he 53 e®AKQ4 

WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 
LID No 1S No 
or Double Redouble No 
3S No 3. NE No- 
No Double No No 
No 


North held six hearts and South the A Q J 
of spades and four clubs headed by the ten. 
A club was led and South had to part with 
one of his clubs eventually and thirteen tricks 
were made. Would you comment 6n’ the 
bidding? Should the final contract of Three 


No Trumps have been redoubled and, if so, by- 


whom, West or East? 

Answer: Although in the event it did nothing 
to prejudice the chances of a good result, East’s 
first response of One Spade is not to be recom- 
mended. First, for the very good reason that 
10 x x x is not a biddable suit, and for the 


further reasons that both the club and heart. 


suits are. The spades are best reserved until such 
time as partner might choose to bid them. 

There is a good deal to commend a Two 
Club bid since it will leave an easy bid on the 


i, 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


next round. In practice it offers the best chance 
to reach the optimum contract of Six No 
Trumps with West as declarer. West would 
probably rebid Three No Trumps, East is just 
worth a quantitative raise to Four No Trumps 
and West would go on to the slam. However, 
a response of One Heart would be judged more 
orthodox. West’s choice of rebid would be 
Three Hearts or One Spade, either of which 
should lead to a Three No Trump contract 
and is unlikely to lead to more. 

As things went West was a little lacking in 
courage when he retreated from Two Hearts 
redoubled, which he might well have expected 
to make, in spite of holding only three trumps. 
The major fault in not redoubling Three No 
Trumps must lie with East. From West’s point 
of view it was conceivable that the club hold 
might not prove good enough, but East knew 
that the partnership had a good deal in hand 
and that there could be no weakness. 


Question 2 (from W. B. Reid, of Glasgow, 
S.1) relates to the hand shown at the foot of the 
next column. © 


With East-West silent, North-South bid: 


SOUTH NORTH 
1D DEG 

A iel SING 
4H Sab) 
No 


On a club lead the heart suit was set up after 


two ruffs and with the diamond break and the © 


spade finesse BUCoReERE: all thirteen tricks 
were made. 


(1) Does South have a Two Diamond Acol 


opener? 


and - TEREN CESREESE \ 


Considering only the North-South hands, 
what are the odds against a slam? 


(2) 


(3) If it should be bid, what sequence . you 


recommend ? 


Answer: Taking the third question first, the 
auction used was impeccable. South is right to 
open One Diamond. He lacks the tricks to open 
Two Diamonds, especially since if he does so 
and bids hearts on the next round, he will be 
forcing to the level of four without the values 
to justify it. He is himself so short of high 
cards as to be certain that his bid of One 
Diamond will not be passed out. 

The slam relies on the spade finesse (50 per 
cent.), a heart division of 4-3 (about 60 per 
cent.), which reduces the chance to 30 per cent., 
and further considerations about the trump suit. 
In all it probably represents little better than a 
15 per cent. chance. 


South dealer; Game all. ae 
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&®OJxxx . 


WEST 
@Kxxx 
a OED 110 
~—@Qx 
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Pa are 
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pact 


vegetables. 


stock or water and simmer, covered, Cover with hot 


. Thaw peas. Sauté potatoes and 
s. Thicken gravy for chicken. Put mine- 
de for ie ming ecient 


" #RECIPES dees i 
rate Sy bebo sotto with Chicken Livers (for 4 people): 


3 Seah. potato 


te ae i finely chopped onion in a heavy pan with Notes on Contributors 
h se inestrone. renc blespoons of oil and 1 rasher of fat bacon, : 
* - loaf, Fruit ped. Cook on low heat until soft. Add 12 Beret et “ifolp Cape in the 
Me 3 Etushed chicken livers and cook gently 2 or hee z Si a Ee has t pi belen 40 
: qutes. Remove mixture with strainer spoon pre ite . erry johnston an e.) ’ 
eep warm. Put rice in pan and cook until cramble for Af rica, oe iG 
- absorbed. Add a small glass of white Epcar WIND (page 881): Professor of the | 
°, m: > and 1 pint hot stock, made from chicken History of Art, Oxford University; Pro- ") 
onds and Geswn sugar. lon cube. Cook gently about 20 minutes, fessor of Philosophy and of Art, Smith 
risotto. Wash salad and when rice should be cooked and moisture College, Massachusetts, 1948-55; author 
eee ons: in polythene absorbed. Replace livers, etc. Mix with rice and of Bellini’s Feast of the Gods, Pagan 
make sure all is very hot. Sprinkle with parsley. Mysteries in the Renaissance, etc. ; K 
Spaghetti with quick meat sauce: cook suffi- | WILLIAM TOWNSEND (page 884): painter; | 
cient spaghetti in plenty of water till just tender. oe ge zs the nee: yee 2 a 
.and rinse under hot tap. Chop one large ondon University; author of Canterbury 
onion finely and cook gently in 1 oz. of butter. PETER MITCHELL (page 890): Director of the 
Add three tomatoes, skinned and chopped, and ~ Chemical Biology Unit, which is main- 
ancake batter. Brown ents of a packet of oxtail soup, dry. Stir tained at Edinburgh University by the. 
ing. Heat potato crisps. ogether and add enough water to thin to Nuffield Foundation 
Eves in cloth and put in hot a sau ce consistency. Add 2 tablespoons of sherry DAvip PIPER (page 898): Assistant Keeper, ‘ 
oven to keep hot. Start grilling and continue simmering for a few minutes. Add National Portrait Gallery; author of The > 
g order—cutlets, kidneys, sausages, spaghetti and turn well. Serve with grated cheese. English Face 4 
mushrooms, bacon. Spread pancakes - Pancake Filling: cream 2 oz. of butter with KEITH SuTToN (page 900): painter and : 
with icing sugar just before serving. ef oz. of caster sugar. Add two tablespoons of critic; a frequent university extension lec- - 
ho grill with watercress. ‘ ; finely page and a eae oe nuts. cer turer in art criticism 
day "morning: Time in kitchen: 1 hour. on panca es with palette knife. Roll up. Dust : . sas 4 
sig work: Make junket and leave to set. with icing sugar immediately before serving. 5: Pimps lt miei de oF Se 
ear cae Parboil potatoes. Cut up vege- Minestrone (generous helpings for 4): 3 car- F % 
sy “ + 
- wnt 
; ; a 
Srossword No. 1,590. | (night at the Play. By Wray” ia hanes 
aA ves K. 14, 37, 25, 18, 58, al, 38: are) aes and sae but this 
thor Prizes (for the first three correct seftidions opened): book tokens, is wondrous strange ? 
. value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively L. 60, 13, 25, 52, 21, 36, 3: ‘To London will we march 


4 ‘ amain, and once again bestride our foaming steeds ’ 

osing” ; date: first post on Thursday, November 24. Entries should be on the printed diagram and a, 29, 43, $¢)saunemmedeim snd’ scortl- ride: sparkling iti 
envelope containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High her eye? 

‘Stree mdon, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters So peagt sy with the : 

yaa p N. 31, 50, 56, 18, Cas 1 2 
¥ aS J \ crossword the Editor’ * di ion i 1s final. r tion, % a were ee icia acts liked ° ar ea 


vi 


The ‘lights pip the viames of the cBaracters who speak the 0. 1, 35, ey, Bs, es, “Thou art changed, What do 1 
lines quoted, and the letters of each must be placed in ee rq 

the squares indicated. Starting from square 35 and finish- _p_ 8, 43, 19, 32, 2, 44: ‘If we thrive, promise them such 
ing in an adjoining square after visiting by a series of rewards as victors wear at the Olympian games ” 
knight’s moves all the other squares once only, an apposite : 

quotation (of eleven words) is disclosed, followed by its Q. * oe bg sang og by? substitute shines brightly as 
author’s: first initiai and full surname. He is a prominent 

stage ‘and film actor and director. Solvers should enclose R. 37, 24, 58, 22, 59, 42: ‘ What most_he should dislike 


with solution the knight’s route and transcription of seems ‘pleasant’ to him; what like, offensive ” 
we Ants . S. 44, 51, 55, 56: * Turn from me that noble countenance, 
g CLUES wherein the worship of the whole world lies ’ 
A. 63, a1, 22, 54, 34, 47: SA vestal livery will I take me 
To, an never more have joy’ wu. 
Solution of No. 1,588 


B. 20,7, 11, 59, 55, 63, 28, 26: * All our bills ’ 


©. 49," 30, 6, 17, 64, 39, 33: ‘I am a feather for each 
wind that’ blows ’ 


. 27, 48: ‘ You have that in your countenance I 
uid fain call master ° 


6%, 46: * Let a Welsh correction teach you 
lA lish condition ’ 


» 28, 9, 15, 17: ‘Your isle . . . ribbed ,and paled in 
“unscalable rocks and roaring waters ” 


5, in 26, 46, 48, 9, 33: ‘ Here is such patchery, 


RIGO. G0 ETHIE 
PETE SH TAINPUAITIRILCIR 
FAIRIR|E (S(T ]e|0] Pe iuleibiRl E 


Ist prize: James H. Reid (Glasgow); 2nd aii 


18, 27—2, are. J. C. Frost (Blackburn); 3rd prize: A. O. Baxter 
from tes Bong ‘thes Tea ahah tam (Macclesfield). 


Prrtire st ee 


, 88, 15, 4, 34, 54, 41: ‘There's small choice 
apples’ ~ 
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future? 
With affection, care and _ 
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s security, living in homely 3 a 
surroundings our children’s COR : pace) ae 
. _ According tothe number and choice of pence is assured F: ce) RESPONDEN CE 
de subjects and the level at which they are During the past year this. COLLEGE “3 
“ taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the Voluntary Society has helped : ae 
: General Certificate of Education can nearly 5,000 children Expert tuition is offered by U.C C. for % 
; serve as (1) evidence of a sound general (including spastics, diabetics, GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 4 
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WITHA Instantly turns any I~ oc i ee : 
Gra mdeck gramophone intoa 
: ‘ , . 
GRAMOPHONE TAPE RECORDER Lape Recorder... THE BAHRAIN PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 3 
mae x) fee — . ; 4 
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